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510 DAWHING 


This book is a most readable account of a conversion to the 
faith, written by the convert herself. But it has a deeper purpose 
than to be an entertaining narrative. 








Unlike most converts, this product of American university 


education started, not from Judaism, Anglicanism, or some form of 


Protestantism, but from total unbelief. 


During her many years of instruction, reading, and study, she 
surmounted a formidable array of obstacles, from belief in God to 
belief in purgatory. In gratitude for the final triumph of frrace, she 
has written this account to smooth the way for othets ~who are 
detained by the same difficulties. 

In a special way, the reading of SLOW DAWNING will be of 
profit to many priests, for it will open their eyes to the deep-seated 
intellectual attitudes of countless educated non-Catholics who are 
earnest seekers after truth. No priest will read this book without 
becoming more patient and considerate toward those outside the 
fold and especially toward prospective converts. 


eileen Mook Company 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


Status in Germany. The United States and 
Britain have been disappointed in their expecta- 
tions to have France join them in the economic 
unification of the western zones. To the two- 
Power proposal France had demurred and sub- 
mitted an alternate proposal of her own. It is felt 
in some circles that France’s action is not a flat 
refusal, but a measure of temporizing until she 
sees what steps Russia is to take. By this time it 
becomes quite apparent that Russia is to take no 
steps whatever toward fulfilling the commit- 
ments of Potsdam for the economic unity of Ger- 
many. The Soviet, for example, has not yet re- 
sponded to the British note of late July, which 
asked for a yes or no answer as to whether Russia 
would cease confiscating commodity stocks and 
currently produced goods under the pretext of 
claiming reparations. Again, Russia is authorita- 
tively reported to have stopped all food shipments 
from her zone into the west. As another straw in 
the wind, free interzonal exchange of newspapers 
has been blocked by the Russians. France has 
claimed that she does not want to embarrass the 
“coordinating action of the four occupying 
Powers.” There is no such action, and the entire 
blame can rest no place else than with the USSR. 
If France would but coordinate her policy in 
Germany with that of the other two western 
zones, at least Russian influence in Germany 
would be more effectively confined to one zone. 
This, unfortunately, will be of little consolation 
to the Germans who live under Soviet domina- 
tion. That mistake, perpetrated at Potsdam, can- 
not be rectified now, but at least there can still be 
concerted action to save what is left of Germany. 


Economic Advisory Council. Confounding all 
sorts of prophets on both left and right, the na- 
tion reached the goal of theoretical full employ- 
ment in the month of July, whem, according to 
the Census Bureau, 58,700,000 civilians were at 
work and two million men and women were in 
the armed services. Thus the new Economic Ad- 
visory Council, which was established under the 
terms of the full-employment act, assumed its 
duties under happy auspices. Upon taking the 
oath of office, the Council Chairman, Brookings 
economist E. G. Nourse, announced that “beating 
inflation now will be the best means of providing 
for the future economic health of our nation.” 
With unemployment at perhaps an irreducible 
peacetime minimum—less than 3 million were 


jobless in July—and inflationary pressures at an 
historic high, there was no public dissent from his 
colleagues, Messrs. John D. Clark and Leon Key- 
serling. During the years to come, these men will 
become more familiar to the public than they are 
now, for they have the critical job of guiding the 
Administration in its recommendations to Con- 
gress for providing maximum employment and 
production. On taking office, the Advisory Coun- 
cil must have been heartened by the news that 
Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney had been desig- 
nated chairman of the Senate-House joint com- 
mittee which, under the Employment Act, must 
consider their recommendations and tell Congress 
what to do about them. Few men in Washington 
have a better understanding of the nation’s econ- 
omy than the Senator from Wyoming. 


La Follette Loses. For the first time within the 
memory of most of the nation’s voters, there will 
not be a La Follette in the United States Senate 


when the 80th Congress convenes next January. 
The Hon. Robert M. La Follette, who twenty- 
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one years ago succeeded his father in the United 
States Senate, was defeated by the organization 
candidate, Circuit Judge Joseph R. McCarthy, in 
last Tuesday’s Wisconsin Republican primary. 
Although Judge McCarthy has accomplished a 
good many things in his short career—he is only 
36 years old—and is the type of man who can 
wear with dignity the Senatorial toga, there will 
be widespread regret over Mr. La Follette’s de- 
parture from the Washington scene. On any list 
of the more able and devoted Senators, his name 
would surely rank close to the top. In every sense 
of the term a national figure, he was above parties 
in the same way the late Senator Norris was above 
parties, and he could be counted on to vote his 
convictions no matter what the political risk. 
For the past several years this Review could not 
share his isolationist convictions and frequently 
disagreed with his stands on international affairs. 
But more often than not we wholeheartedly ap- 
proved his position on domestic matters, which 
reflected a real concern for social justice. His last 
contribution to the country—the Congressional 
reorganization bill—was a major legislative 
achievement. If he had done nothing more, it 
wguld assure him a respectable place in history. 
The Senate will miss “Young Bob”—and so will 
the people, especially the little people. While 
offering sincere congratulations to the winner, we 
regret the defeat of this upright and competent 
man. 


Commy-trouble in the CIO. New fuel was 
added last week to the growing rank-and-file re- 
volt against communist domination of certain 
CIO unions. A rump convention of dissatisfied 
members of the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers, calling itself the “UE Mem- 
bers for Democratic Action,” met at Pittsburgh 
and charged that Communists have “seized con- 
trol of the national office, the executive board, 
the paid staff, the union newspaper and some dis- 
trict councils and locals.” Calling upon rank and 
filers to oust their communist officials, the dele- 
gates pointed out that the membership had a 
choice between “returning the UE to the ranks 
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of respectable CIO unions with sound union ob- 
jectives, or allowing the UE to hurry along to its 
own destruction as a front for the American 
Communist Party and its program.” The. 2,500 
members of Grand Rapids, Michigan, Local 415 
of the United Furniture Workers, whose national 
president resigned some weeks ago in protest over 
commy domination, decided that the struggle was 
hopeless, voted to leave the CIO and affiliate with 
the AFL Upholsterers International Union. Presi- 
dent Philip Murray’s recent slap at Harry Bridges, 
depriving him of jurisdiction over Southern Cali- 
fornia, may indicate that national headquarters 
is beginning to realize the seriousness of the grass- 
roots rebellion against Stalin’s stooges in the CIO. 
If a few more locals switch to the AFL, there 
may be a blow-up in Washington yet. 


Social-Security Freeze. As adjournment ap- 
proached, the 79th Congress found itself com- 
pelled to rush through a social-security measure 
which is nothing but an admission of failure to 
act in time on this important question. Bonus 
payments to States on a matched-fund basis were 
voted at a rate of $5 for each aged and blind 
person receiving public assistance, and $3 for each 
dependent child. The cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment will be about $150 million. Payroll social- 
security taxes were frozen at one per cent for 
both employers and employes, pending a more 
thorough study in the next Congress. Had this 
provision not been passed, the taxes would have 
automatically gone from one to two and one-half 
per cent next January. Both are obviously com- 
promise measures. Something had to be done for 
the aged, for the blind and for dependent chil- 
dren, who in many States receive very inadequate 
help in the face of sharply increased living costs. 
The supplementary grants will do much to assist 
them. The payroll-tax freeze, however, was clear- 
ly a concession to social-security’s opponents, who 
have become masters of delaying tactics. During 
the past Congress they kept the subject from 
receiving the study it deserved. They will un- 
doubtedly attempt the same thing next January, 
at least until the showdown fight, evidently in 
the offing, develops. The House Ways and Means 
Committee, acting on the assumption that social 
security is only another form of taxation, is the 
habitual obstructionist when reconsideration is 
urged. The issue is by no means dead. Millions 
have learned the benefits of old-age and survivors 
insurance. They will not be put off by costly 
grants of public assistance for those who have no 
social-security benefits while the means of build- 
ing a social-insurance fund are neglected. 
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After UNRRA? The world’s needy—and there 
are still mamy—are indeed on tenterhooks. Seven 
nations represented at the Sixth Plenary Council 
meeting of UNRRA at Geneva have pleaded for 
an extension of that body’s work in Europe 
beyond the now almost certain liquidation date 
of Dec. 31. Unfortunately, four of those nations 
are Russian satellites, and that fact, when con- 
sidered together with Russia’s favoring longer life 
for UNRRA, gives rise to the unpleasant sus- 
picion that the Soviet is very willing to have us, 
particularly, help keep her puppet countries alive 
while she consolidates her political contro] over 
them. On the other hand, if we do not help to 
keep them alive, one of two results will follow: 
either thousands will starve, or Russia will supply 
the relief and thereby further tighten her political 
domination. It is a politically delicate and 
humanly desperate situation, and it is further 
complicated by the possibility that the United 
Nations General Assembly, which will determine 
the agencies to carry on UNRRA’s task and set 
machinery at work for supplying funds, may be 
postponed beyond September, if the Paris Peace 
Conference is still haggling. In that event, there 
will be a long and disastrous interim in which 
Europe’s refugees and ill-fed will have no source 
of desperately needed relief. It is imperative for 
the members of the United Nations to consider 
the imminent possibility of such a delay and to 
take what steps it can mow to tide over this 
tragedy-laden interval. 


Relief Plan. Many national organizations have 
come to the fore with suggestions to assure 
such interim relief. Most attractive is the scheme 
drawn up by Food for Freedom, backed by seven- 
teen national groups, including the NCWC. It 
calls upon our Government to initiate a United 
Nations Food Fund Board. This Board would re- 
quest funds from member nations on a pro-rata 
basis; under the final authority of the UN Social 
and Economic Council, it would examine the 
financial status of countries appealing for aid; it 
would call upon the advice of the FAO; it would 
allocate funds to needy countries on a strict basis 
of human needs and under a pledge of non-dis- 
criminatory distribution. The plan is without 
doubt worthy of serious consideration by our 
Government. It seems capable of providing the 
necessary funds in the quickest time; it preserves 
much of the idea of international cooperation 
that was UNRRA’s ideal; it seems to avoid the 
political-influence pitfalls UNRRA at _ times 
stumbled into. It is a right step toward action to 
back up statements made by high American of- 


ficials that we are not running out on the people 
who so desperately need our help. 


World Food Plan. Between two world wars 
Americans learned, the hard way, that food and 
farm problems cannot be solved on a fundamen- 
tally domestic basis. In a chronically underfed 
world there is no place for restricted production, 
artificial trade barriers and differentials between 
domestic and world prices which make exports 
possible only with subsidies. The Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization of United Nations hopes 
to beat that problem and see the world’s peoples 
get properly fed. Accordingly, under the guiding 
hand of Sir John Boyd Orr, its Director General, 
FAO proposed a tentative plan for stabilizing in- 
ternational food production and trade. The plan 
will certainly receive serious attention when FAO 
meets in September at Copenhagen. Both import- 
ing and exporting nations are vitally interested. 
Obviously it merits serious attention from our 
United States, a major food-producing country. 
On August 8, however, the Cabinet considered 
the “Orr plan,” which provides for a World Food 
Board with both stabilization and relief func- 
tions, and proceeded to express disapproval. Our 
delegate to Copenhagen, Under-Secretary of 
Agriculture Norris E. Dodd, was instructed to 
request alternative plans and further study of the 
question. Undoubtedly the Orr plan can stand 
improvement, especially as regards concrete pro- 
posals for financing, but we do not regard it in 
the unfavorable light indicated in press reports 
of the Cabinet meeting. The “ever-normal gran- 
ary” and stabilized-farm-price ideas are basically 
sound, even though we ourselves did not arrive at 
a perfect formula for the same in the ’thirties. 
Their need flows from the very nature of agricul- 
tural production and fluctuations. It would there- 
fore be regrettable if our delegate, on the Cabi- 
net’s instruction, went to Copenhagen thinking 
otherwise. 


Population Shifts—U.$.A. Not all movement 
of peoples takes place abroad. Americans, conse- 
quent to war and general economic change. have 
done an unbelievable amount of moving about in 
recent years. One-tenth of our population was 
mobilized into the armed forces and a good per- 
centage of them dispersed to the four corners of 
the earth. Now, a year after V-J Day, more than 
10 million are discharged and seek to take their 
place among the civilian population. Many turn 
to farms. By June, 1946, approximately one mil- 
lion veterans were on farms, in addition to the 
workers from war plants who returned to the 
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land. By July 1, 1946, about 11,586,000 were 
working on farms—an increase of a million since 
last year. This means a pronounced slowing-down 
of the movement away from the farm. From 
1910 to 1939 the average decrease per year was 
45,000. During the war the annual decrease was 
150,000. Temporarily the rate has declined. War 
workers, however, did not show the same desire 
to return to the land as did the veterans. Of 2,000 
former war workers surveyed throughout the 
country, 13 per cent had formerly been engaged 
in agriculture. Less than half returned to it. From 
one war plant only ten per cent went back to the 
farm. Within two months of V-J Day two mil- 
lion non-agricultural workers, mostly from war 
industries, lost their jobs. Since then, however, 
non-military employment has risen to 47 million, 
with unemployment at less than three million, 
despite army discharges. Some two million women 
workers dropped out of the labor force, presum- 
ably to return to their homes. On farms veterans 
now replace old people, women and children who 
had to work during the war labor shortage. The 
wartime and postwar shifts in population are rap- 
idly subsiding. But with our acute housing short- 
age and with some major farm and economic 
problems as yet unsolved, the population stabiliz- 
ation is very unsteady. With depression it could 
again mount to the millions. As in Europe, so 
here, though on a lesser scale, the desire for se- 
curity and a home drives people to move. 


Hospital Construction Act. Citizens in areas 
getting inadequate hospital service can now be 
thankful that the Hill-Burton Hospital Con- 
struction Bill, passed by the Senate months ago 
and by the House just before adjournment, is now 
law. According to the provisions of the final ver- 
sion the Federal government will contribute up 
to one-third the cost of construction. For this 
purpose $75 million is appropriated for the pres- 
ent fiscal year. To share in the benefits, States 
have to develop suitable hospital development 
plans, including both new construction and im- 
provement of existing units. These plans embrace 
non-government as well as government institu- 
tions. The net result of the Act will be to assist 
rural, depressed and poorly-serviced areas to get 
the full medical attention they need and have 
been clamoring for. It is noteworthy that the 
farmers stood solidly behind the act. They know 
from experience the uneven distribution of hospi- 
tal service and how impossible it is for the rural 
localities to develop proper plans without the as- 
surance of help from State and Federal Govern- 
ments. The Catholic Hospital Association was 
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strongly in favor of the bill, as were other groups 
concerned with medical and health work. While 
much remains to be done toward developing a 
full-scale health plan on a national basis, the be- 
ginning has been made. Hereafter there will be at 
least better planning and development of hospital 
facilities. 


USO—The Job Today. Although the war ended 
just about a year ago, there are still a million and 
a half American men in uniform, and there will 
be during 1947. To those—whether they be in 
strange cities in their own country, in the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, Alaska, the Canal Zone—the USO 
is still a center of hospitality and recreation. 
While attendance at the Clubs in some localities 
has fallen off decidedly in the past months, due 
to discharges in the district, the USO in other 
sections has served additional thousands of men 
on the move across the country or in separation 
centers. Remembering what this “home away 
from home” has meant to their dear ones in the 
war years, many communities are including USO 
in their community-chest appropriations for the 
coming year, but others will concentrate on local 
needs. To carry on the work in spite of reduced 
contributions since the war’s end, the USO is now 
appealing for funds for 1947. For Catholics, the 
USO has operated under the National Catholic 
Community Service. Other Americans, of various 
faiths, have united their efforts through their 
special organizations. All of them, aware of the 
comradeship and understanding enjoyed by their 
sons in these centers during the war, the material 
and spiritual benefits of the clubs, will want that 
service to continue until the last man is home. 
They will, we hope, respond generously. Con- 
tributions should be addressed to NCCS or USO, 
Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. 

Nebrija Anniversary. If you are looking for 
the publication date of the first Castilian (Span- 
ish) grammar—which was the first grammar in 
the Romance languages—it is easy to remember: 
1492. We don’t know whether Columbus took 
it with him to read on his long voyage, but we do 
know that the great humanist, Elio Antonio de 
Nebrija, whose 500th anniversary of birth was 
celebrated recently in Seville, was one of Spain’s 
and Europe’s most gifted men. He was called the 
“father of the Spanish language”; he set the norm 
for Latin and Greek pronunciation, and first sug- 
gested the famous Polyglot Bible. He also worked 
for the reestablishment of the text of St. Jerome’s 
Latin Bible. The Nebrija celebration was a strik- 
ing feature in Spain’s remarkable cultural revival. 

















WASHINGTON FRONT 


A CHARACTER in the current Russel Crouse- 
Howard Lindsay play, State of the Union, pro- 
testing against the indifference of people to their 
government, cries cut that there can never be 
true freedom where there are prejudice, ignorance 
and laziness. The greatest of these, as it seems to a 
reporter who has covered most of the important 
primary elections this year, is laziness. 

In one State after another—Ohio, New Mexico, 
Nebraska, Mississippi, Wisconsin—election con- 
tests in which important issues and personalities 
were being tested have aroused little interest 
among the people. In some of them, on election 
day, two out of three voters stayed home. 

Political candidates have despaired of getting 
crowds to their meetings. Even those seeking elec- 
tion to State governorships and the U. S. Senate 
have often been forced to speak to only a handful 
of people. Various theories are advanced for this 
condition. Mostly the politicians say the war ap- 
parently has left people without interest in public 
affairs, and with no wish to hear them discussed. 
Candidates resort to much handshaking, little 
speaking. 

When the primary election was established as 
a means of nominating party candidates, and the 
convention system abolished, it was said that now 
the people would have a greater say in choosing 
the men to govern them. But today serious stu- 
dents of government are saying the primary isn’t 
doing what it was supposed to do, and that some 
of the “party responsibility” of other days is 
gone. If people refuse to vote in the primary, 
they say, political organizations still can control. 

In the recent Wisconsin primary campaign, 
Senator Robert M. LaFollette warned that Amer- 
icans are taking too lightly and without sufficient 
appreciation the privilege of the franchise. Here, 
he pointed out, there is no Gestapo to knock at 
the door and tell people not to vote, or to warn 
them how they must vote if they vote at all. He 
asserted that democracy unnurtured will die, and 
urged that people take a new look at their re- 
sponsibility to government. 

What this situation in the primaries seems to 
add up to is minority, not majority, rule. 

Nor are the other two factors—ignorance and 
prejudice—altogether absent. Race prejudice 
places a gangrenous hand on the ballot box in 
some parts of the South. In the North, too, there 
have been signs that religious prejudice—the les- 
sons of 1928 notwithstanding—still can cut 
deeply in a community’s voting. 

Cuar_es Lucey 


UNDERSCORINGS 


END-OF-AUGUST Catholic conventions: 20- 
22, the 64th annual meeting of the Supreme 
Council of K. of C., at Miami Beach, Fla.; 22-25, 
the 17th biennial convention of the International 
Federation of Catholic Alumnae, at Detroit; 27- 
29, the 9th general meeting of the Catholic Bibli- 
cal Association of America, commemorating the 
fourth centenary of the Council of Trent, at 
St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 
>» The New York State Department of Education 
recently upheld the right of public schools to 
grant credits toward graduation for outside reli- 
gious instruction. A clergyman of the North 
American Old Roman Catholic Church had con- 
tested the right as exercised by Rochester, N. Y., 
public schools. In his decision, the acting Com- 
missioner of Education, Lewis A. Wilson, stated: 
To hold that a board of education could not grant 
credit for courses . . . where the courses are given in 
an institution under the control and direction of a 
religious denomination, would carry with it the con- 
clusion that the high school could not accredit any 
child who had attended such a school, not only for 
religious courses which that school counts toward 
graduation, but also secular courses. . . . This position 
is patently not tenable. 
> Father Valentine Schaaf, O.F.M., first Ameri- 
can-born Minister General of the Franciscans, has 
had a distinguished career as teacher, administra- 
tor and writer. He left the deanship of Catholic 
University’s School of Canon Law in 1939 to 
become the representative in Rome of the Eng- 
lish-speaking Franciscan provinces. As Master 
General he will hold jurisdiction over 23,000 
Friars Minor and 12,000 Poor Clare nuns. 
> In September the Sisters of St. Francis will open 
the Cardinal Stritch College for women in Mil- 
waukee. . . . The Lewis School of Aeronautics, 
founded at Lockport, Ill., in 1931 by Bishop 
Sheil of Chicago, will become a four-year college 
this fall under the name of the Lewis School of 
Science and Technology. . . . Birmingham, Ala- 


. bama, will soon have a $750,000 Catholic high 


school, to be called John Carroll High School 
after the prominent Catholic layman, John Car- 
roll, who died in 1943. 

> Fifteen women and a priest met together in 
Dublin, Ireland, on September 7, 1921, as a result 
of Pope Pius XI’s appeal for a lay movement to 
work among lax Catholics. Thus the Legion of 
Mary came into existence. As it approaches its 
25th anniversary, the Legion’s regional councils 
are scattered throughout the world. There are 12 
councils in Canada and 74 in the U. S$. Member- 
ship is open to men and women. A. P. F. 
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- The End of Year One 


CHARLES KEENAN 


WE HAVE LIVED A YEAR with atomic en- 
ergy. How many of us will so live—and for how 
many years—it is ours now to decide. If we delay 
too long the decision may be taken from us. 

Shortly after the bombing of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki the atomic scientists began to be fright- 
ened. They were not afraid of the atomic energy 
which they had learned how to release. That 
achievement was the realization of an age-old 
ambition of scientists. They were afraid of peo- 
ple—of the millions of people everywhere who 
did not see that the new adventure in science 
called for new adventures in thinking; above all, 
of the statesmen, the politicians, the makers and 
molders of high policy, who seemed incapable of 
realizing the terrible implications of mixing their 
worn-out power politics with the new atomic 
weapons. 

Soon the scientists had formed the Federation 
of Atomic Scientists, who set themselves the task 
of teaching people their simple gospel: 

1. There is no secret. 

2. There is no defense. 

3. There must be world control. 

“Keeping the secret,” they said, merely meant 
inviting other nations to find the means of re- 
leasing atomic energy without our help—as they 
surely would. No possible defense could offset 
every possible bomb or missile; and even if only 
a small percentage got through, the results would 
be devastating. We have dropped only one bomb 
at a time so far; and we know what the one bomb 
did in each instance. World control is the only 
possible alternative to national control. And with 
national control, said Dr. Harold C. Urey, “‘a few 
years from now you may be wondering what is 
going on behind the locked doors of laboratories 
all over the world. . . . We will eat fear, sleep 
fear, live in fear and die in fear.” 

The fight to exorcise this fear proceeded on 
two levels—national and international. On Octo- 
ber 3, President Truman asked for legislation pro- 
viding for domestic control of atomic energy. 
The May-Johnson Bill was introduced. On Octo- 
ber 9, Senator McMahon proposed the formation 
of a special Senate committee to study the prob- 
lem. On October 30, the House Military Affairs 
Committee endorsed the May-Johnson Bill. 

Since the May-Johnson Bill allowed military 
membership on the Atomic Commission—revers- 
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ing a policy dating from 1870 forbidding active 
Army and Navy officers from serving on civilian 
government committees—the scientists countered 
by forming the Federation of Atomic Scientists 
to fight for a more acceptable scheme of control. 
The wartime experiences of the scientists had 
convinced them that military control would give 
atomic research more of a warlike than a pacific 
bent. The Army way, they said, may be the right 
way for running a war, but it is hopeless for 
running scientific research. They protested 
against the “compartmentalization” to which 
they had been subjected by Army security regu- 
lation for three years. They found this so ham- 
pering to their work that “‘some of our best and 
most security-conscious scientists deliberately vio- 
lated Army rules in order to get needed work 
done and to save valuable time.” 

On November 28, the McMahon Committee 
began its hearings. In contrast with the four 
weeks which the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee devoted to the May-Johnson Bill, the Sen- 
ate committee settled down to four months of 
exhaustive hearings of testimony from America’s 
leading scientists, industrialists and military men. 

Meantime the question of control on the inter- 
national level had been thrown open by the dec- 
laration issued by President Truman with the 
Prime Ministers of Canada and Great Britain on 
November 15, after their meeting in Washing- 
ton. Their declaration accepted the scientists’ 
statements that there could be no adequate de- 
fense against atomic weapons, and that ultimately 
there would be no secrecy. They added—as rep- 
resenting the Powers which had developed the 
bomb—that control of atomic energy should be 
invested in the United Nations, and that the 
Powers stood ready to turn over to that body 
what information they had, as soon as adequate 
safeguards had been devised through a scheme of 
international control. They recommended the 
formation of a UN Commission on Atomic 
Energy. 

In December the representatives of some nine- 
ty organizations met in Washington and formed 
the National Committee on Atomic Information. 
Organizations represented included the Federa- 
tion of Atomic Scientists, the AFL, the CIO, 
National Council of Catholic Men, National 
Council of Catholic Women, the NAACP, and 




















many Jewish, Negro, veterans’ and educational 
groups. The roster is striking evidence of the in- 
terest taken in atomic control by groups of every 
kind. 

The function of the NCAI was not to make 
policy, but to channel information from the 
atomic scientists and all other reliable sources to 
the member organizations. It also kept them in- 
formed on the progress of schemes for control on 
the national and international levels. 

On December 20, Senator McMahon intro- 
duced a bill for control of atomic energy, differ- 
ing from the May-Johnson Bill, especially: 1) in 
giving sole control to a civilian board; 2) in re- 
quiring the atomic commission to include the so- 
cial, political and broad economic effects of 
atomic research as well as the military, industrial 
and scientific; 3) in placing scientists under only 
the normal peacetime restrictions of the Espion- 
age Act, while the May-Johnson Bill empowered 
the commission to issue other security restrictions 
and to dismiss scientists from public or private 
employment if it believed them to have violated 
security regulations; 4) in making positive pro- 
vision for the dissemination of atomic informa- 
tion, as opposed to the purely restrictive clauses 
of the May-Johnson Bill; 5) in requiring the ex- 
press approval of the President of the United 
States for the manufacture of bombs. 

This was a scientists’ bill; and on February 3, 
1946, President Truman indicated that it had his 
approval too. 

Meeting at Moscow, the Big Three Foreign 
Ministers agreed on December 27, 1945, to rec- 
ommend to the UN the formation of an Atomic 
Energy Commission, a body which was formally 
created by the UN on January 24, 1946. Bernard 
M. Baruch was appointed the U. S. representative 
on the Commission. 

While Senate debate went back and forth on 
the McMahon Bill between those who favored 
more military control and those who favored less, 
the State Department took a major step on March 
28 by releasing its draft plan for international 
control of atomic energy—a plan which was the 
foundation for that advanced later in the UN 
Atomic Energy Commission by Mr. Baruch as 
the U. S. plan (cf. America, May 11, 1946). 

With startling boldness and simplicity the plan 
struck right to the heart of the matter by advo- 
cating an international Atomic Energy Authority 
which would have the exclusive right to engage 
in atomic research and development to the extent 
that these could lead to the production of atomic 
weapons. It would lease to the nations such prod- 
ucts and facilities as could be used for peaceful 


applications of atomic energy. No nation would 
have the right to engage in independent atomic 
activities, much less in the production of atomic 
weapons. Refusal to stand by agreements or to 
admit the inspectors of the Authority, or any 
interference with its personnel, would be con- 
strued as evidence of bad faith and possible intent 
of aggression; and no nation should have the 
power to veto action against such an offender. 

Such is the substance of the plan released by 
the State Department on March 28 and presented 
to the UN Atomic Energy Commission by Mr. 
Baruch on June 14. 

At the June 20 meeting of the Commission, 
Mr. Gromyko presented the Russian plam This 
called for an international agreement outlawing 
the production and use of atomic weapons. It 
would be implemented by the nations themselves; 
and the decisions of the international commission 
would be subject to veto by the great Powers. 
With the presentation of the Russian plan the 
issue was squarely joined on the question of na- 
tional sovereignty vs. international control (cf. 
AMERICA, July 27, 1946). 

On the domestic front, the McMahon Bill was 
having tough sledding. On March 14, the Senate 
committee increased the military control and ap- 
proved the bill on April 11. It had received over 
70,000 letters, only twelve opposing it. On April 
13, after hearing scientific and other testimony, it 
again “demilitarized” the bill. The House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee received the bill and put 
back military control, sending it to the House on 
July 3. The House passed the militarized bill on 
July 20 and sent it back to the Senate. 

In conference, Senator McMahon, with the 
strong support of Senator Vandenberg and Rep- 
resentative Thomason, fought a winning battle 
for civilian control and government control of 
patents and licensing. The control board would 
be civilian, with a military liaison committee. On 
July 26 it passed both houses and was sent to the 
President. It represented substantially what the 
scientists had fought for from the start. 

The year ended with the question of atomic 
control settled in a reasonably satisfactory fashion 
on the domestic level. On the international level 
the struggle and the showdown have yet to come. 

Year One was punctuated by the Bikini blasts; 
at its end, hundreds of mysterious rockets flew 
through the skies of Sweden; and the Russians 
hinted that they would soon be able to make the 
bomb. Everything confirmed the scientists: there 
is no secret; there is no defense; there must be 
world control. That is the atomic catechism; and 
the sooner the world learns it the better. 
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PAN-SLAVISM— 
OLD AND NEW 


E. M. VOYTA 


ON MAY 9, 1946, when the Czechoslovak- 
Yugoslav Pact of Friendship was signed in Bel- 
grade, both the principal cities of Yugoslavia, 
Belgrade and Zagreb, witnessed a most elaborate 
and solemn military parade. Lines of mechanized 
equipment, heavy types of Russian tanks, motor- 
ized artillery and marching soldiers, filled the 
streets for hours and hours. The whole Yugoslav 
press and the speakers at the reception in honor 
of Czechoslovak guests, Premier Z. Fierlinger 
and Foreign Minister Jan Masaryk, stressed the 
brotherhood of all Slav nations and their strength 
in unity with Soviet Russia. A great military 
parade as a visible symbol of Slav brotherhood— 
this was something new in the history of Pan- 
Slavism; and no wonder that several foreign ob- 
servers in Belgrade expressed their amazement at 
this new phase of it. 

Is Pan-Slavism growing militaristic? What has 
been the basic idea of this centuries-old move- 
ment? 

The term Pan-Slavism has had various inter- 
pretations. Roughly, it may be summarized as 
the doctrine that all Slav peoples should have as 
large a measure as possible of political solidarity. 
The term Pan-Slavism appeared for the first time 
in 1826, in a book by the Slovak writer Jan 
Herkel, and seems to be his invention. But long 
before Herkel’s time the idea of the cultural unity 
of Slavs had occupied the minds of several of their 
thinkers. Perhaps the greatest and noblest figure 
of the early Pan-slavists was the Croatian priest 
Jurij Krizanic (1618-1683), a missionary to Rus- 
sia in the reign of Alexis, the father of Peter the 
Great. Krizanic dreamed of a cultural unity of 
all Slavs in the common religion, and he believed 
in the reunion of the Eastern Slavs with Rome. 
Religious unity seemed to him a prerequisite of 
Slavic unity. 

Later, in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when a new Pan-Slavism began to flourish, 
the strongest impulse came from Slovakia. The 
great patriot and poet of Slovakia, Jan Kollar 
(1793-1852), and the Slovak scholar, Pavel Josef 
Safarik (1795-1861) were the great exponents 
of a humanitarian and romantic Pan-Slavism. In 
Bohemia and Moravia the idea of Pan-Slavism was 
greatly encouraged by the excellent linguistic and 
literary studies of the former Jesuit, J. Dobrovsky 
(1753-1829), whose influence was also felt in 
other Slav countries. All this first generation of 
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Pan-Slavists had a most idealistic conception of 
cooperation. Solidarity of the Slavs meant to 
them a lifting-up of suffering and subjugated 
peoples and a service to all humanity. 

It is natural that the Pan-Slavism of poets, 
scholars and dreamers should have been exploited 
by Tsarist Russia to further her imperialistic 
aims; but even in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, when the influence of Tsarist 
politics on Pan-Slavism was very strong, the 
movement did not lose its idealistic concept of the 
Slav peoples’ mission, and there was nothing agres- 
sive or militaristic in it. Mutual understanding 
and cooperation among all Slavs was sustained 
and propagated by the so-called Slav Congresses. 
The first of these congresses was held in Prague 
in 1848, and similar meetings were held later in 
Moscow (1867), Prague (1908) and Sophia 
(1910). European Pan-Germanists and the Aus- 
trian monarchy naturally combated all ideas of 
Pan-Slavism; and in Germany powerful groups 
in politics—and even among scholars—were the 
greatest enemies of Pan-Slavism as a movement 
aiming at the up-lifting and liberation of Slav 
nations. To the German Drang nach Osten, Pan- 
Slavism meant a great obstacle and hindrance. In 
a certain sense Pan-Slavism was a defensive re- 
action to the pressure of the growing Pan-Ger- 
manism. \ 

To understand fully the predominance of Rus- 
sophilism in Pan-Slavism, it is necessary to re- 
member that during the whole nineteenth cen- 
tury Russia was the only free, powerful Slav 
nation in Europe. All other Slav peoples had at 
that time been submerged—Czechs, Slovaks, 
Slovenes and Croats in the Austrian monarchy; 
Serbs and Bulgars in the Turkish empire; Poland 
in Germany and Russia. Most of these naturally 
looked to Russia as their big brother and pro- 
tector, and they strengthened their faith in their 
ultimate liberation by pointing to the strong and 
powerful Russian empire in the east. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that they had a tendency to 
idealize the only free Slav nation, and that their 
attitude to their big-brother Russia was often 
uncritical. 

Pan-Slavism, however, gained the support of 
only a small part of every nation, and there was 
always and everywhere a strong opposition to it 
from many great Slavic national leaders. In Bo- 
hemia, for instance, the courageous and patriotic 
journalist, Karel Havlicek-Borovsky (1821- 
1856), ridiculed romantic Pan-Slavism for its 
naive idealization of despotic Tsarist Russia, the 
Czech intellectual leader T. G. Masaryk—later 
the first President of the Republic of Czechoslo- 
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vakia—sharply opposed the Russophilism of 
Pan-Slavists and tried to turn his country’s face 
towards the west. All the opponents of Pan- 
Slavism rightly stressed the lack of real unity 
among all Slavs. 

It is true that the big family of Slav nations 
has little in common; language seems to be the 
sole link between their peoples. They did have a 
common history before the consolidation of po- 
litical states; but Slav unity was fatally broken 
through the invasion of the Danubian Plain by 
the Magyars at the end of the ninth century. This 
introduced a wedge of Asiatic origin between the 
East, West and South Slavs which has lasted to 
this day. Russia isolated herself from Catholic 
Europe by the Great Schism in 1054, and part of 
the South Slavs (Serbs and Bulgars), also ad- 
hered to the Eastern Orthodox Church and 
Eastern culture. On the other side, western Slavs 
—Czechs, Slovenes, Croats and Poles—were all of 
the Roman-Catholic Latin Rite, and closely con- 
nected with the great religious and cultural move- 
ments of western Europe. Great and prosperous 
countries since the Middle Ages, Poland and Bo- 
hemia with Moravia and Slovakia—known since 
1918 as Czechoslovakia—were always proud of 
their western tradition and their contribution to 
European thought and culture. Russia, separated 
from them by religon and script, wholly different 
in spirit and culture, never loomed very large in 
the lives of Czechs and Slovaks. In Poland, of 
course, after the Partitions, the idea of Russia as 
protector and friend was absurd. The Pan-Slavist 
movement, therefore, was never a nationally- 
endorsed movement in Bohemia and Poland. 
Catholic Croatia and Slovenia also looked with 
suspicion on the Orthodox and anti-Catholic 
Tsarist regime. Only Serbia and Bulgaria, grateful 
for the help Tsarist Russia gave them in their 
struggle against the Turks, were sincerely pro- 
Russian. 

After the Bolshevik Revolution in 1917, the 
idea of Pan-Slavism had no more attraction for 
the other Slav nations, free and independent as a 
result of World War I. Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, especially, were westward-looking and 
Europe-conscious. It was only when Soviet Rus- 
sia again became a strongly nationalistic state, 
(shortly before and during World War II), that 
Pan-Slavism was revived, to become a powerful 
weapon in the hands of Soviet Russia. Several All- 
Slav Congresses have already been held in Mos- 
cow (1941, 1942, 1943) where a new theory of 
Pan-Slavism was formulated and methods were 
devised to spread the new movement. Prominent 
Soviet leaders and leading Communists from all 


Slav countries laid down the doctrine of the new 
Pan-Slavism. Judging from the speeches at the 
congresses and the literature on the subject, the 
new Pan-Slavism—or, now, as it is called, Slavic, 
or All-Slavism—is something quite different from 
the old. In his book, Panslavism, in the Past and 
Now, Dr. Vado Clementis, a leading Slovak Com- 
munist, condemns the Tsarist era of Pan-Slavism 
as reactionary and bourgeois and definitely con- 
nected with the Tsarist past of Russia. He pro- 
claims the new, revolutionary “people’s Slavism.” 
Some Communists go farther and proclaim the 
Marxist philosophy as the unifying basis of the 
new Slavism. The Czech Communist Minister of 
Education, Professor Zdenek Nejedly, stated 
clearly in some of his speeches that the new Pan- 
Slavism should be based on Marxism; and in all 
Slav countries Pan-Slavism was adopted by the 
communist parties as a means of indoctrination 
of the masses, 

It is a long way from the idealistic, romantic 
dream of Jan Kollar to the military machines and 
despotism of Tito; it is a long way from the 
great Czech historian Palacky’s noble concept of 
the Slav peoples’ mission to the “realistically” 
conceived and mercilessly maintained Slav bloc 
of satellite states around Russia. The Slav bloc, 
however, is today’s reality. The Slavic countries 
are now largely linked by outright alliances and 
pacts and, to the outside world at least, they pre- 
sent a united front. But their unity is not the 
result of voluntary decisions by free nations; it 
was imposed on them by Soviet Russia. More or 
less strong groups of local Communists, acting as 
pro-consuls of Russia, are controlling the inner 
life of all Slav nations, and in some countries— 
Poland and Yugoslavia, for instance—the opposi- 
tion to communism is liquidated by the methods 
of a brutal police state. The new Pan-Slavism is 
used very cleverly for the interests of com- 
munism. Even if the new Pan-Slavists avoid the 
word, communism is their creed; it cannot be 
otherwise in a movement sponsored by Soviet 
Russia and led by Communists in all of the Slav 
nations. 

Perhaps one day, when atheistic and despotic 
communism will be no more than a sad remem- 
brance of the past and Great Russia will be again 
a Christian nation, a new Slav unity will be 
realized for the good of the whole world, and the 
gifted and vigorous Slav peoples will enjoy true 
liberty. But so long as the governing philosophy 
of Soviet Russia is communism, the Russian- 
sponsored Pan-Slavism cannot be considered as 
anything but a new disguise adopted by the 
Comintern. 
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GROWING PAINS 
IN JAMAICA 


JOHN J. G. ALEXANDER 


JAMAICA has recently received a new constitu- 
tion, and it is therefore possible that its labor 
unrest of the past few months may be diagnosed 
as growing pains. Such pains are good, if healthy. 
The new constitution gives government consider- 
ably more power than it had before, but the 
question might well be asked whether political 
progress should or can precede decided steps to- 
ward economic (I won’t say yet independence) 
self-support? For surely it does little good for 
one to be able to make his own laws if he has not 
the money to finance the measures. 

Jamaica’s present economic situation is very 
poor, and seems to have been less wisely handled 
than it might have been for at least two decades. 
One aspect of past policy is seen in the fact that 
from time to time loans have been raised by the 
Colonial Office in England to help Jamaica’s 
economy. The loans made in the ’thirties totaled 
several million pounds sterling. But instead of 
using the money to develop industries that might 
have been of permanent benefit to the Island’s 
economy, by far the greater part went into road 
improvement. True, Jamaica needed more and 
better roads for the tourist trade; but this tourist 
trade is even now netting only a fraction of its 
potential. And while it is true that Jamaica has 
great allure for visitors, it is also true Jamaica is 
an agricultural country. Hence, whatever might 
be expected from tourist influx to the isle of hills, 
of turquoise and opal seas, first Jamaica must look 
to the land for her economic rebirth. There is a 
serious lag in realization of this, and therefore 
there is little application of the most modern 
methods of scientific agriculture. 

Among the main crops of Jamaica are sugar 
cane, bananas and citrus fruits. The Island’s sugar 
quota has been greatly restricted for many years, 
but in recent times economic restriction has been 
somewhat offset by the fact that Jamaica now 
refines her own sugar, which was previously 
grown on the Island but exported to be refined, 
and then returned—at a higher price! 

The banana industry was for the most part 
paralyzed by the hurricane of 1945. It may take 
two years or more before it can struggle to its 
feet again. In this field, however, some educa- 
tional work has been accomplished; in particular, 
two cooperative ventures have been launched. 
The first was begun in 1925-26, when the Ja- 
maica Banana Producers’ Association tried co- 


operative marketing of bananas; more recently 
the Banana Growers’ Association was organized 
to revive and improve the aims and practices of 
the JBPA. From the cooperative viewpoint the 
JBPA’s failure could be traced to the lack of an 
educational program at a bad time. Gales had hit 
Jamaica in 1927, and crops were hurt. The Pro- 
ducers’ ships therefore carried half-cargoes to 
England, and could pay their cooperators less 
than the United Fruit Company had given to 
their contractors. Lacking in good cooperative 
educational and follow-up technique, the Pro- 
ducers’ Association lost the loyalty of their con- 
tractors just when they needed it most to tide 
them all over their first rough spot. Added to all 
this is the “black spot disease” that has baffled 
diagnosis for more than eleven years. 

It must be remembered that most of the larger 
plantations which raise cane and banana are not 
owned by the ordinary people but by foreign 
companies and others not native to the Island. 
These, for the most part, have given steady em- 
ployment to thousands, but the living-wage doc- 
trine of the Popes has never yet been heard of. 
The net result is that the rich get richer, and the 
poor get poorer. 

Poverty’s companion, ignorance, also takes its 
toll in Jamaica. Some earnest efforts have been 
made toward education, but still the vast ma- 
jority have none of that practical education in 
agricultural techniques and methods that might 
be their salvation from undernourishment and 
squalor. It is easy to grow things in Jamaica and 
much of the arable land is tilled, but many a 
hillside could be saved from washing down into 
the valley and be added to the natives’ acreage, 
if Jamaicans knew and used the tier-and-terrace 
planting technique and certain others to any ap- 
preciable extent. 

The indisputable and invaluable contributions 
of genetics to agriculture are scarcely known, and 
are used to a lesser degree. Horse breeding is 
almost the only branch in which the science has 
been applied, and the poor do not own race horses. 
Dairy and beef cattle, too, can be improved by 
scientific breeding, but here the cattle of the 
small farmers do not receive the benefits of such 
advanced treatment. Artificial insemination is al- 
ready rebuilding the herds of Sweden, Denmark 
and some other European countries devastated by 
Hitler and Company; some areas of India are 
building up high-class herds through this means. 
Indeed, this particular practice is being conducted 
cooperatively in at least one section of India, 
where many farmers together own a high-bred 
bull. By use of airplane and refrigeration, this bull 
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services the cows for miles around, with consider- 
able benefit to the local dairy industry. But no 
such boon has come to Jamaica. 

Science can help vital crops, too. A hybrid 
banana was recently developed which was sup- 
posed to resist the Panama Disease. While exhibit- 
ing heterosis, this fruit lacked some of the finer 
qualities of the “native” variety; yet it was good. 
The dread “black spot,” however, is still baffling 
the local experts, and it has been recently sug- 
gested that the disease is in great measure due to 
soil deficiency, which prevents the fruit from 
coming to term. Such soil deficiency is not at all 
unlikely, for crop rotation has hardly been ade- 
quately practised; moreover, the use of chemical 
fertilizers is not general, and does not yet benefit 
the small holdings of the majority. 

The techniques for the soilless growth of plants, 
as outlined by Ellis and Swaney and exploited to 
advantage for the health of the United States 
Armed Forces on Ascension Island and King 
Island; as utilized in New Jersey, Maryland, 
Florida and elsewhere in the United States, can 
no longer be ignored or neglected by a country 
that must look to her agricultural produce for 
her future progress. At least these methods of 
growth by nutrient solutions give clear indica- 
tions of the chemical needs of various plants and 
offer an accurate check on soil conditions. 

From this overview, it should be clear that one 
of Jamaica’s primary needs is widely diffused 
knowledge and universal application of genetics 
and soil chemistry and agrobiology. But how is 
this to be brought about? 

The reform can come only from a movement 
that starts among the people and grows with the 
people and through the people. The only possi- 
bility I know of is a program and campaign of 
adult education, similar to those kitchen schools 
that have given new life and livelihood to Swe- 
den, Denmark and Nova Scotia. Such a move- 
ment has already been well started in Jamaica. 
Passing over for the moment the older attempts at 
cooperation, since 1939 a new Rochdale coopera- 
tive spirit has been coming to life in Jamaica and 
among Jamaicans. 

Prior to 1939 one of the most successful co- 
operative groups was the one started by Fr. 
Francis G. Kempel, S.J., Pastor at Seaford Town. 
Before that time Seaford Town had prospered on 
its banana plantations, but a storm broke the 
banana’s back in that section, and the pastor set 
about to find a new livelihood for his people. So 
began the fine Egg & Poultry Co-op, which was 
largely patronized during the late war by Camp 
Gibraltar and, in its turn, was perhaps the only 








adequate source of an egg supply for the camp. 
(This was the Camp to which the evacuees of 
Gibraltar came for sanctuary when Hitler threat- 
ened their home.) Since its inception, the Seaford 
Town Co-op has grown steadily. The group now 
includes purchasing co-ops for food, grain and 
clothing, as well as marketing-co-ops for eggs and 
poultry. They also run a bakery, a credit union 
for adults, and for the children a credit unionette. 
The group was started on the personal initiative 
and with the funds of the people, and has con- 
tinued without government aid or support. 

But this is only a start. The main body of the 
common people has not yet been reached. One 
big need will be a central body devoted to adult 
education, and especially to rural education. This 
latter must come first for, lacking in mines and 
industries, Jamaica must depend on agriculture. 
Difficulties will inevitably arise. There will be op- 
position, suspicion and inertia on the part of the 
very people the program aims at helping and 
benefiting; and this must be met with enduring 
patience. Above all, it must be an organic growth, 
starting from a vital and vitalizing nucleus of 
native rural leaders, and gradually expanding 
until every cell of the island’s body has been re- 
organized and stimulated. 

The healthy start in cooperatives shows the 
ability of Jamaicans to lift themselves through 
united action out of the present economic slough. 
But to the economic techniques of Rochdale co- 
operatives must be added the new scientific 
agronomy and agrobiology, soil chemistry and 
genetics. These sciences will give larger and bet- 
ter crops and livestock and, when malnutrition 
has decreased, will come ability to cater to foreign 
markets. That inability to export has always been 
one of Jamaica’s drawbacks, as illustrated by a 
concrete instance: an excellent native sauce is 
made in the central section of Jamaica; many 
years ago a foreign company offered to buy some- 
thing like 10,000 bottles: the offer was refused, 
because the plant just could not cope with it! 

The present situation makes it clear how much 
Jamaica needs education, especially the practical 
“forward on the land” variety of rural education. 
Until the people have dispersed the fog of ignor- 
ance, overcome the poorly grounded prejudices 
against farm work, little real progress can be 
made. But once adult education, cooperation and 
scientific agriculture have been fairly and ade- 
quately tried, economic independence is not im- 
possible. When these objectives have been won, 
there will no longer be a question of whether 
Jamaica’s economic progress can keep pace with 
her political advance. 
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THE MYSTIQUE 
OF A MISTAKE 
JOHN THOMAS BONEE, O.P. 


“WOLF! WOLF!” shouted my teachers. For a 
long time I carried a gun. But after a while, like 
so many others, I just forgot about the whole 
thing. “Wolf!” continued to be the cry, but I 


could never see anything but a friendly, if some- 


what wild and frolicsome, puppy. 

I mean communism. Perhaps you don’t think 
that a major political philosophy which has 
merited the explicit condemnation of the Church 
is comparable to so harmless a creature as a puppy. 
But remember—even a puppy can be a mad dog. 
The point is that too many of our pamphleteers 
and extrovert editors have dwelt upon the power 
and menace of communism until they themselves 
seem ineffectual and frustrated. 

Communism constitutes an interesting para- 
dox: it is a success and it is a failure. In the United 
States, the Communist-Party candidate has never 
received more than 60,000 votes in a national elec- 
tion. This pitiful few includes fellow-travelers 
and other sympathizers, not merely party mem- 
bers. Yet no one can deny that communism is a 
force. How can so small a group attract so much 
attention and have such influence? Sixty thousand 
Communists and near-Communists can set the 
world on fire—sometimes literally—while some 
25,000,000 Catholics have little influence. Why? 

A European would tell you that the driving 
force behind communism is its mystique—a 
strange word to realists like ourselves who are ac- 
customed to think of the Commies in terms of 
night-sticks and tear-gas. But this is the answer. 
Communists are men with an idea and an ideal. 
Communism is a way of life. It is a type of living, 
moving, dynamic spirituality. 

Communists realize (that’s more than mere 
knowing) that all is not right with the world. 
They see and recognize the material—and the 
spiritual—exploitation of the people. Their ideal: 
to right the world’s wrongs. They work at this; 
they live for this. They are not Communists for an 
hour on Sunday morning or for the space of a 
labor meeting. They are Communists twenty-four 
hours a day. They are not Communists only when 
it is pleasant. They are Communists when this 
means pain and sacrifice. Their principle of opera- 
tion is that the end justifies the means. They are 
wrong, but they work at being wrong. This 
applies not only to the Party leaders and the com- 
munist philosophers. It applies equally to the 
ordinary Communist-in-the-street. And here is 
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the reason why communism can be at once a 
failure and a success, an influence nugatory and 
world-shaking: one live man has infinitely more 
influence than 10,000 dead bodies. And Commu- 
nists are alive! 

If we are successfully to combat communist 
influence, the first thing we must remember is 
that communism is right when it says that all is 
not right with the world. The people—especially 
the working classes—are exploited. The capital- 
istic system in its present-day form, with its dis- 
regard for human dignity and deification of econ- 
omies, is immoral. It springs from the same denial 
of Catholic Christianity that gave rise to the 
Reformation. 

Second, we must realize that there is a solution 
to the problem—the solution of the Popes, the so- 
lution of Christ. We must realize that Catholicism 
is a way of life and that we must put on Christ 
as our daily vesture, not just as our Sunday-go-to 
meeting suit. To fight communism we must live 
Christianity, not just call people names. 

If communism is not successful in our country, 
it is only because the people are not yet hungry 
enough. If the people do become hungry enough 
we will not keep them from communism by feed- 
ing them negative ideas while the Communists are 
feeding them bread—or promises of bread. We 
must have charity that instructs the ignorant, 
yes; but charity, too, that feeds the hungry and 
clothes the naked and buries the dead. 

It is significant that the most effective Catholic 
Opposition to communism comes from those 
among us whom smug, comfortable Sunday 
Christians consider closest to the Communists 
themselves—in other words, comes from those 
who recognize the problem and are attempting 
to do something about it. 

There was a time when Christianity meant that 
Christ was the center of the Christian’s life. We 
in the United States have inherited the Protestant 
tradition whereby our Christianity is only a de- 
partment in our lives. For too many of us Chris- 
tianity means going to Mass on Sunday. But 
Christianity is life—business life, social life, per- 
sonal life. Living is not reserved to one hour each 
week. 

The Communist mystique—which enables men 
to make a success of a tragic mistake—should 
show us the way to a loftier mystique, the mys- 
tique of Christianity. It should awaken us to a 
new and dynamic Christian life. 

Catholic Christianity is not an esoteric cult. 
Catholic Christianity is catholic Christianity. It is 
for every man, woman, and child to live by— 
twenty-four hours a day. 




















The way to fight error is not merely to scream 
that it is error. Error should be fought with ¢ruth. 
Truth is a dynamic affirmation. What can those 
who are unfortunate think of our denunciations 
of communism, when apparently communism 
alone is willing to fight their battles? They will 
not consider our right to criticize their champions 
until we ourselves become their champions, and 
are willing to make the same sacrifices as the 
Communists. 

Second only to its mystique in causing the suc- 
cess that the small communist group has enjoyed, 
is its technique. We have much to learn from the 
communist method—thorough organization, ac- 
tive participation by everybody, neutralization 
of opposition, and personal sacrifice. Though the 
mystique is the driving force, the technique lends 
to this fanaticism the sanity and efficiency which 
assures, if not success, at least an important influ- 
ence. Catholic Action has adopted and perfected 
the communist technique in many of its aspects, 
but the movement is hardly beginning to take 
hold in this country. It is zeal we lack. 

In technique and in mystique we learn from 
the Communists that we must abandon the purely 
negative approach and concentrate on a renewal 
of the Christian life. Popular outbursts of face- 
tiousness sometimes contain profound truths. 
Noah accentuated the positive. Think what would 
have become of him if he had merely carried an 
umbrella instead of building the Ark. 


CATHOLIC “STARS” 
IN SCIENCE 


DR. EUGENE M. K. GEILING is Professor and 
Chairman of the Department of Pharmacology 
at the University of Chicago. He was born in the 
Orange Free State, South Africa, in 1891, won 
the Ph.D. from Illinois in 1917 and the M.D. 
from Johns Hopkins in 1923. His latest researches 
are in insulin and gland studies, especially the 
pituitary. 

Professor Karl F. Herzfeld is Head of the 
Physics Department at the Catholic University of 
America. He was born in Vienna in 1892, studied 
with the Benedictines at the Schottengymnasium 
there from 1902 to 1910 and later attended the 
universities of Vienna, Ziirich and Géttingen. For 
ten years Dr. Herzfeld was Professor of Physics 
at Hopkins. His researches have been mainly in 
thermodynamics, the kinetical theory of heat in 
particular. 

Professor John C. Hubbard is Professor of 
Physics at Johns Hopkins University. Born in 
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Boulder, Colorado, in 1879, he did his under- 
graduate work at Colorado and received his Ph.D. 
from Clark University. Before coming to Hop- 
kins, Dr. Hubbard was Head of the Physics De- 
partment at N. Y. U. (1916-1927). Loyola Col- 
lege, Baltimore, honored him with the LL.D. in 
1938. His latest honors have been won for his 
work in ultrasonics—the science of “inaudible 
sound” and of seeing what should be heard. 

Dr. J. A. Kolmer is Professor of Medicine at 
Temple University Medical School and Director 
of Research at the Institute of Cutaneous Medi- 
cine. His researches in chemotherapy, with special 
reference to syphilis, have brought him many 
honors. Dr. Kolmer was born in Lonaconing, 
Maryland, in the year 1886 and has his degrees 
from the University of Pennsylvania. 

Professor Victor K. LaMer is Professor of 
Chemistry at Columbia University. From Kansas, 
where he was born in 1895, he went to Chicago, 
Columbia, Cambridge and Copenhagen for his 
advanced work in chemistry. Recently he per- 
fected a method for the determination of particle 
size in colloids and aerosols (e.g. smoke) by a 
light-scattering technique. He is a member of the 
National Academy of Sciences and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the New York Academy of Sciences. 

Professor Arno B. Luckhardt is a graduate of 
Conception College, Missouri. He earned his 
Ph.D. at Chicago and his M.D. at Rush. Since 
1923 he has been Professor of Physiology—and 
since 1941 Chairman of the Department of 
Physiology—at the University of Chicago. At 
present he is carrying on investigations in ethy- 
lene anesthesia, gastric secretions and the para- 
thyroid glands. 

The Reverend James B. Macelwane, S.J., Pro- 
fessor of Geophysics and Dean of the Institute of 
Geophysical Technology at St. Louis University, 
was born in Ohio in 1883. In May, 1923, he was 
awarded the Ph.D. at the University of California 
and immediately was asked to join the Academic 
Senate of the University. For two years he was 
Assistant Professor of Geology, at which time he 
organized a graduate department in seismology at 
California. Fr. Macelwane’s latest book, When 
the Earth Quakes, is now in press in the Science 
and Culture Series. 

Professor Karl Menger, Professor of Mathe- 
matics at the University of Notre Dame, was 
born in Vienna in 1902, received his degree from 
the University of Vienna and taught there from 
1927 to 1936. He has written for both German 
and American periodicals, and is especially known 
for his mathematical theory of human relations. 
(To be continued). VINCENT BEATTY 
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AN INTELLIGENT STAND 


AT ITS last meeting the CIO Executive Board 
exhorted all affiliates ‘to mobilize for nation- 
wide defensive action, to refrain where possible 
— individually and in an organized fashion— 
from avoidable purchases, to demonstrate to in- 
dustry and to government their opposition to 
profiteering, to protect by local and national ac- 
tion and by every available weapon their right to 
food, clothing and shelter for their families.” 

This decision to fight the battle of inflation on 
the price line was not arrived at easily, since the 
alternative to it—which is to demand another 
hike in wages to keep pace with the rise in living 
costs—is apt to appeal more strongly to the un- 
thinking element among the rank and file. But 
top CIO leadership—and the same is true of the 
AFL high command—understands that another 
round of wage increases would impose severe 
hardship on unorganized workers and all those 
living on fixed incomes, and to union workers 
would bring only partial and transient relief. 
Another wage increase would suffer the same fate 
as the last one: it would be quickly passed on to 
consumers and swallowed up in the form of 
higher prices. 

Once it is understood that every hike in prices 
is also a cut in wages, and that every cut in prices 
is automatically a wage increase, workers will see 
the wisdom of concentrating at this time on re- 
ducing the cost of living. “At the present stage 
of events,” the June issue of the CIO Economic 
Outlook sagely observes, “we can accomplish 
more by price action than by wage action to 
maintain the purchasing power of our wage in- 
come. If consumer resistance cracks inflation, the 
resulting fall of prices will reverse the universal 
wage cuts that are now taking place.” 

To this sound argument add two other con- 
siderations: 1) it is by no means certain that wage 
increases could be won without costly strikes, and 
many unions are not in a position right now to 
finance strikes; 2) whatever wage increases might 
be won by forcing a reduction in prices would 
be real gains, not imaginary ones such as result 
when an increase in wages is followed by an in- 
crease in prices and the cost of living. 

Unfortunately, this is the kind of issue which 
demagogs can readily turn to their selfish pur- 
poses. Already some local unions, notably in the 
United Auto Workers (CIO), have started to 
beat the drum for so-called “cost-of-living” wage 
increases, and their campaign is certain to have a 
popular appeal. By sheer coincidence, it offers, 
also, a luscious opportunity for communist skul- 
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duggery, since the Stalinists, in line with their 
new policy, seem bent on calling strikes and gen- 
erating confusion for the sake of confusion. If 
the CIO and AFL intend to make their wage- 
price decisions stick, they will have to do a thor- 
ough job of education, and do it right away. 


GIs BUCK THE MACHINE 
ATHENS, TENNESSEE, is half a world and 


centuries away from the city of the same name 
wherein Plato wrote his Republic; still the little 
Southern town was the scene, early this month, 
of some interesting political action, if not pre- 
cisely of political thought. 

The action was this: some war veterans were 
running in the county elections, with the avowed 
purpose of bucking the Democratic machine; 
after minor but mounting irritations at the polls, 
the lid blew off when the machine politicians took 
the ballot boxes to the jail for counting; the vet- 
erans, fearing—and apparently with good reason 
—that there would be a manipulation of the 
count, stormed the jail, wounding eighteen. The 
local politicos gave up, the count was made legal- 
ly, the ex-soldiers won. 

Several considerations suggest themselves on 
this hectic occasion. First, understandable as the 
ire of the almost-defrauded candidates may be, 
armed action to assure honest politics is a danger- 
ous business. Since the Athens tumult, ex-veter- 
ans have taken similar action in other spots. It 
would be all for the good of clean politics, legally 
and orderly achieved, if responsible officers of the 
various veterans’ organizations would issue to 
members a strict caution against such violence. 

Perhaps more striking, however, is the revela- 
tion this incident gives of the mind of the re- 
turned soldier. It has already been remarked that 
the GI’s studying under their bill of rights have 
universally proved to be serious-minded students. 
The veterans are serious-minded and sincere in 
matters of politics as well; it would indeed be a 
boon if the Athens incident were a straw in a 
wind blowing toward a concerted drive of the 
veterans to clean up politics in peaceful fashion 
wherever it is befouled. 

We would like to set one subject for medita- 
tion by the Athens victors: good government 
means good government in all things; it means, 
among others, no racial discrimination. It means 
also good government in the world through an 
intelligent interest in international life. 














‘RIALS 


If the veterans can raise a united voice for 
clean politics at home and political principle in 
foreign policy, Athens, Tenn., may have been a 
felix culpa. 


A NATIONAL PROBLEM 


THE ECONOMIC REVOLUTION in the 
South which is being inaugurated by the mechan- 
ical cotton-picker will probably send two or three 
million people—mostly Negroes—north and west 
in the next few years. 

The machine can cut the labor-cost of a bale 
of cotton, in extreme cases, from 160 to 28 man- 
hours; in minimum cases, from 54 to 15 man- 
hours. This will have the double effect of prac- 
tically extinguishing the small cotton farm and 
of moving cotton westward to Texas, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, which grow a type of cotton which 
is particularly adapted to the mechanical 
picker. 

It will be to the ultimate benefit of the South 
to get away from its one-crop economy. Ameri- 
can cotton is being held at an artificially high 
price against the world market; and it has to 
fight a stiff battle against the new synthetic tex- 
tiles. But even though the new picker is being 
introduced only gradually, though increasing in- 
dustrialization of the South will do something to 
take up the slack of unemployment, the situation 
will remain serious for some years to come. Rais- 
ing of livestock and timber, for which the South 
is well adapted, do not call for much manpower, 
and require large rather than small, family-size 
farms. 

The racial pattern of the South, which makes 
the Negro the first victim of unemployment and 
makes it difficult to settle him on land of his own, 
will be a great obstacle to reconversion. Migra- 
tion will be the chief answer for between two and 
three millions. Is the country ready to cope with 
this major postwar problem? 

Evidences of racial prejudice are too many and 
too widespread to be anything but disquieting. 
If we are not to have serious trouble, communi- 
ties everywhere must prepate. Catholics especial- 
ly, since this is a moral question, a question of 
human lives and human rights, should take the 
lead. A vigorous campaign of education and plan- 
ning, through the formation of many more Cath- 
olic Interracial Councils and cooperation with 
other agencies in this field, is an obvious begin- 
ning. 


ITALY’S CASE 


WITH A CAUSE to plead that was not special 
only but universal, Premier Alcide de Gasperi 
made memorable the occasion of his appearance 
before the Paris Peace Conference on August 10. 
He pleaded, of course, for his homeland, for 
“moral credit” and justice to the new Republic 
of Italy. But he knew how futile would be this 
plea should the Big Powers continue to “linger 
on the steps of transient expediency,” constantly 
making concessions to the strong at the expense 
of the weak. So in words as ominous as the silence 
which surrounded his speech he warned the states- 
men of the Peace Conference that the very spirit 
of the Italian Draft Treaty contradicted the 
principles proclaimed at San Francisco and made 
mock of the fine phrases of the Potsdam declara- 
tion. He warned them that a truce is not a peace 
treaty; that instead of a peace “framed within 
that wider peace which the men and women of 
all countries who fought and suffered for the ideal 
are awaiting,” the peace offered Italy is a puni- 
tive measure imposed as on an enemy in sack- 
cloth. 

This peace treaty, he said in effect, would 
eventually admit Italy to the United Nations in 
the role of a “repentant” publican among self- 
righteous pharisees. 

It is too soon to judge what ultimate effect 
Signor de Gasperi’s dignified straight-speaking 
will have on the Peace Conference and on Italy. 
Already Mr. Molotov has done his best to destroy 
any favorable reaction to the speech, not by di- 
rect refutation, but by impugning the Premier’s 
good faith, calling his speech an attempted “‘justi- 
fication for claims of aggrandizement of the old 
Italy,” and charging that “old tendencies still 
exist in Italy,” which can be corrected only by 
following more closely the path of “other de- 
mocracies.” 

This is a return to the low-level debating that 
preceded de Gasperi’s appearance. One thing, 
however, seems clear. Whether or not one agrees 
with all the points of the Premier’s indictment of 
the draft treaty, the Conference cannot escape 
arguing on their merits his major contentions. 

One especially. According to the Potsdam dec- 
laration of August 2, 1945, “Italy was the first 
of the Axis Powers to break with Germany, to 
whose defeat she made a material contribution, 
and has now joined with the Allies in the struggle 
against Japan.” Somewhere between that date and 
the drawing of the draft treaty, Italy became 
merely a defeated enemy. The preamble says: 
“Whereas under the pressure of military events 
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the Fascist regime in Italy was overthrown.” The 
Conference must answer Premier de Gasperi’s 
specific challenge: “Why does the preamble of 
the treaty now cancel the Italian people from the 
historic scene in which they played their promi- 
nent role?” What has happened since Potsdam? 

If Anne O’Hare McCormick is correct (New 
York Times, August 12) in suggesting that the 
answer lies in Russia’s ire over the defeat of the 
Communists in the Italian elections, then indeed 
the other big Powers, supported by the smaller 
nations, must take a strong stand against this 
Russian arrogance. If they do not see that they 
must take this stand and hold it, they will be 
letting down, not Italy alone but the peace of the 
world. 

When Secretary of State Byrnes warmly shook 
Premier de Gasperi’s hand at the close of his his- 
toric speed, he did something that may mean 
much or very little. It will mean much if his 
courage in the debate now in progress is great 
enough to lead a successful fight for that “just 
and durable peace for Italy” which Pope Pius 
XII spoke for and which the conscience of the 
peoples knows to be a necessary preamble to real 
world peace. 


THE LAWYERS’ PROPOSALS 


THE DATE SET for the reconvening of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations was 
September 3, then September 23. Now it looks as 
if the painfully slow process of the Paris Peace 
Conference is going to shove the General As- 
sembly off to October or later. 

But vexatious as are these delays, they carry the 
advantage that every day illustrates more clearly 
the big, decisive problems with which the General 
’ Assembly will have to deal, once it actually gets 
going. The role of the small nations and the part 
each plays individually in the ever-sharpening 
struggle become constantly more apparent; and 
the amendments that the General Assembly will 
find laid upon its council table are taking more 
and more definite form. 

Now, not after the GA has convened, is the 
time to prepare for the presentation of these 
amendments. Now is the moment to study what 
some of our best legal minds have to say about 
them. This is why we can reckon as extremely 
timely and important the resolutions recently 
adopted in Chicago by the House of Delegates of 
the American Bar Association. 

These resolutions were based upon a report and 
recommendations worked out by a special com- 
mittee of the Association. 
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The delegates propose that the General As- 
sembly should particularly include and seek agree- 
ment on several key points. First of all they de- 
mand: 

The clarification and limitation of the Charter provi- 

sions requiring the concurring votes of the five perma- 

nent members of the Security Council on stated mat- 
ters (the so-called ‘‘veto power”), so as, among other 
things, at least to make it clear beyond doubt that no 
minority of the Council can defeat or prevent its full 
investigation of a dispute or situation which is likely 
to endanger international peace or security, and that 

no minority can bar or prevent the enforcement of a 

decree or decision of the International Court of Justice. 


Furthermore they urge the clarification and 
strengthening of the security and enforcement 
provisions of the Charter; “the introduction of 
the principle of weighted representation in the 
General Assembly,” so as to “give some relative 
weight to factors such as population, resources, 
contribution to the armed forces available for 
keeping the peace”; the conferring of specific 
legislative powers upon the General Assembly to 
deal with such matters as control of atomic en- 
ergy, codes of international law; “specified rights 
and duties of nations,” and a code of basic hu- 
man rights. And they wish to strengthen and 
extend the compulsory jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 

But the process of amending, clarifying and 
strengthening the UN Charter is in no manner 
to detract from “united and active support of 
the United Nations by all Americans.” And they 
assert: 

No greater obstacle could be put in the way of the 

success and permanence of the United Nations than 

the creation of a division of American public opinion, 

a discouragement or cynicism as to the prospects, and 

a yielding to some wishful propensity for “starting 

over” and trying to obtain some new structure of 

world organization. . . . 

Staunch support of the United Nations and active 
advocacy of strengthening amendments are equally 
essential and should go forward together, with full 
realization of the many difficulties inherent in the or- 
ganizational stage and the inability of the new struc- 
ture to accomplish many of its objectives as soon as 
the troubled, anxious peoples of the world have de- 
voutly hoped and prayed. 

They believe that genuine progress has been made. 
But they insist that the time has come for the 
“re-examination of the whole subject” of the 
veto power; that the United States must by all 
means “take the lead in enhancing the prestige 
and authority of the World Court”; and that 
American action should accept its compulsory 
jurisdiction. These proposals touch the very heart 
of the UN. But that “heart” must be touched, 


if chaos is not to conquer. 

















LITERATURE AND ART 


THE HOUNDS OF FREUD 
LOUIS F. DOYLE 


THE HOUNDS OF FREUD are on Thackeray’s traces, it 
would seem. The following is the climactic paragraph of a 
chastely printed folder issued by staid Harvard University 
Press apprising the reader that The Letters and Private 
Papers of William Makepeace Thackeray, four volumes, 
hitherto unpublished, are obtainable at twenty-five dollars. 
Collected by Mrs. Richard Thackeray Fuller, the novelist’s 
literary executrix, who thought that the edition of them, if 
it “were to appear, must appear in the United States of 
America,” they are edited by Mr. Gordon Norton Ray, who 
won his doctorate in 1939 by a thesis on Thackeray in 
France. No reason for the American stipulation is given. 
The excerpt: 

But above all we learn fully for the first time the na- 

ture of his relations to the four women who, more than 

any other human beings, deeply shaped his life and per- 
sonality—his mother, his wife, his mother-in-law, and 

Mrs. Brookfield, with whom his relations will ever re- 

main something of an enigma, but the nature of whose 

affection for Thackeray (as of his for her) comes out 
more clearly than ever before. And Thackeray’s psy- 
chological ties with these women are a profound mat- 
ter for penetrating study. They colored his life, in- 
fluenced his novels, determined his sense of values; they 

illuminate his female characters. . . . 

My first clear intimation of what the Freudian little 
foxes were doing to the literary-critical vineyard was the 
appearance about twenty years ago of a new study of 
Paradise Lost, by the eminent E. M. W. Tillyard of Cam- 
bridge University. It contained two chapter-headings that 
caused me to wipe my glasses just to be sure I was seeing 
rightly. One was “The Conscious Meaning of Paradise Lost,” 
which was what Milton thought he had meant; the other, 
“The Unconscious Meaning of Paradise Lost,” which was 
what that deluded genius really meant. The former was the 
more interesting. I had heard that all disciplinary authority 
had been quietly transferred from the home and the school 
(which were left only responsibility) to the psychiatrist, 
but I had not yet learned that great writers had been dis- 
covered to be too feeble-minded to be entrusted with their 
own meaning. There has probably been no recovery of 
poetical treasure-trove comparable to that since the Ger- 
man scholars found that the works of Shakespeare are only 
fair translations from the original German. I was made 
aware, rudely, that the Cinderella science had arrived and 
taken over. 

The only modern parallels of its phenomenal growth that 
occur to me are Los Angeles and the Hollywood industry, 
the Beanstalk being ancient. Persons of forty can well re- 
member when the new psychology was on trial, and the 
verdict doubtful. Psychiatry was then an extremely reticent 
and self-conscious profession. And now it has received the 
definitive accolade, exploitation in a Hollywood chiller, 
Spellbound and its imitations. In fact, we seem to be under- 
going a cinematic epidemic of amnesia as a highly tragic 
and, apparently, widespread affliction. It must be as com- 
mon as hay fever. As for its tragic possibilities, would it be 
too perverse to suggest, in this atomic age, that it might 


be more merciful to leave the victim blissfully afloat in his 
sea of oblivion? 

We must prepare, no doubt, for a complete transforma- 
tion of the traditional picture of Thackeray, now that some 
letters have bared the real man. There will have been no 
such fluttering of the scholarly dovecotes since the cata- 
clysmic discovery of the best-kept secret of its time, the 
affair of Wordsworth and Annette Vallon. He has never 
been quite the same man since it became known that the 
“Dear Child!” of “It is a beauteous evening” was the ten- 
year-old Caroline Vallon and not, as we had so long ignor- 
antly assumed, either Dorothy Wordsworth or some child 
or other. Almost any child would have done just as well so 
far as the poem’s meaning is concerned, but the Freudians 
thought otherwise. The new fact proved, somehow, back 
in the carefree *twenties, that the bard of the Lakes was 
not milk-and-water but, like Master Shallow, a spirited 
fellow withal! Similarly, “Mr. Ray’s edition ... shows... 
a Victorian giant whom only unthinking readers dismiss as 
a sentimentalist. . . .” At long last, clinical criticism is 
going to make a man and a modern of the creator of Becky 
Sharp. 

And if Thackeray, why not of the rest? I foresee that 
the whole work of interpreting literature must be done all 
over again. It is really regrettable that Mr. Freud did not 
decide either to be born four centuries earlier or not to be 
born at all. It is all very confusing. Still, now that psy- 
chiatry (psychology?) has reduced its technique to one 
single, shining, golden key, the women in a writer’s life, the 
work of revolutionizing literary criticism can proceed apace. 

It is my personal belief that cheap journalism anticipated 
this discovery, but I would not defend the opinion too 
stubbornly. Cherchez la femme is a very old saying—and 
very French. Suffice to say that that primrose by the river’s 
brim, once of no interest whatever to any psychologist, has 
now become fascinating as the genesis of a psychosis (neu- 
rosis?) pervading the whole of a man’s work, a thing to be 
pursued with all the tireless zest of a Marcel Proust in quest 
of that lost childhood sensation, the taste of a madeleine 
cake dipped in tea. 

I am aware that not all of modern psychology is Freudian 
and that many psychologists are not Freudian. Nor am I 
qualified to judge the worth of the science in its own field. 
And if the psychologist’s interest in the data of literature 
were merely scientific, it would be no concern of mine. But 
when psychology, in its desire to tap the vast reservoir of 
literary interest, begins to instruct literatteurs in literary 
values and meanings, offering as a basis their professional 
“findings,” it becomes my concern and the concern of any- 
one who is interested in keeping literature out of the hands 
of those less well-fitted to interpret it, in this case, our latest 
mushroom science. 

That all creative literature is necessarily in some degree 
autobiographical is the commonest of commonplaces. No 
such thing as creation in the full and proper sense is pos- 
sible. It cannot be other than a re-molding of personal 
experience, including reading and listening. And while the 
influence of persons, especially of the sex opposite to the 
writer’s, may play a leading part in making a man’s mind 
and character what they are, the fact remains that biogra- 
phy and psychology are in distinctly different categories 
from literature, one being no necessary key to the other. 
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When raw experience passing through the creative imagina- 
tion of a Coleridge suffers a sea-change into something rich 
and strange, that something has nothing in common with 
the raw material, save to a mind for which nothing exists 
but fact. 

No more masterly study of the process of creation was 
ever made than in John Livingston Lowes’ Road to Zanadu, 
a fascinating contribution to biography and psychology 
which leaves The Rime and Kubla Khan, as poems, pre- 
cisely what they were, self-sufficient and self-communica- 
tive. Likewise, if the prototype of every character and the 
genesis of every incident of Thackeray’s novels were known 
with certainty, the gain would be only to history, not to 
artistic worth or understanding. 

My objection to the claims of the Thackeray blurb is not 
the emphasis on sex but its total irrelevance and its implica- 
tion that, by understanding how Thackeray became the 
man he was, we are in full possession of Thackeray as an 
artist. The biographical school of criticism is discredited. It 
was akin to Taine’s theory that there is nothing in litera- 
ture that is not explainable by the writer’s ancestry, milieu 
and environment. 

And now the clinical school, with an equal disregard for 
the factor of sheer creative genius and its unpredictable 
ways, reduces the whole of a man’s artistry to four women 
in his life. Never was so much explained by so little, and 
that little hardly ponderable. Mr. Ray, ostensibly a literary 
scholar, applies the technique of a very ill-organized science 
to gain credence for a thesis that has nothing to do with 
literature as such and bases his conclusions on evidence that 
is not only very slender but not even properly related to the 
novels he pronounces on. He, or the Harvard Press, seems 
to think that the exact force and direction of the influence 
of four women on Thackeray’s development can be ascer- 
tained with radar-like precision. Even if this were true, it 
would contribute nothing to a better understanding of his 
novels. i 

So-called literary research seems to have become little 
more than an indefatigable turning over of facts in the 
feverish hope of turning up a new fact. That this is a gain 
to literary history and biography may be conceded. But it 
is no substitute for, and only a slight aid to, the study of 
the works as we have them. Appreciative criticism has all 


but disappeared. A Van Wyck Brooks is rare today. The 


Mr. Rays abound. We have even borrowed slavishly the 
“procedures” and the technical apparatus of the sciences 
and, though they fit literature as badly as possible, we are 
so determined to appear mature (scientific) at any cost that 
it never occurs to us that the proper methods should be 
sought in the nature of the literature itself. 

The prestige of science has done incalculable harm to the 
humanistic studies, not only by crowding them almost out 
of the cultural picture, but by imposing upon them the 
objectives, the methods and the criteria of science. To the 
superficial minds of younger students, it is indicative of 
much greater intellectual toughness to dig for facts than to 
disengage and unfold the delicate tissues of The Tempest or 
to read Keats in such a way as to make him come alive in 
the classroom. 

It is also much easier to hunt for facts than to present 
and discuss ideas. Ideas are very painful to the young of 
whatever age. Facts are satisfying, tangible and most im- 
pressive. When a teacher of English makes the bitter dis- 
covery, as so many do too late, that he is without the tact, 
taste, talent and patience to illuminate literature for a 
myopic class, his escape is invariably down the broad high- 
way that leads to the wilderness of facts. Thanks to science 
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and our innate puritanism, any other approach is considered 
adolescent. 

So to find that one more literary scholar has capitulated 
to science is nothing to be amazed at. That Thackeray is 
occasionally sentimental, at least by modern standards, is 
quite obvious and to be expected. He was a man of his age 
and place. Yet in his own time he was considered rather 
cynical, The Bronté sisters idolized him for his fearless tell- 
ing of unpleasant truths, but in the preface to Pendennis 
he complains bitterly of the Victorian prudery that will not 
permit a writer to tell all of the truth about anything of 
importance. 

At any rate, clinical criticism is about to make a man of 
William Makepeace Thackeray, and a modern man also, and 
that is about the last mistake that any person with even a 
rudimentary sense of history should make. 


DE MORTUIS->.-. 


PHILOSOPHERS, HISTORIANS and sociologists can have 
a field day exposing the fallacies, the Victorian simplicities 
and the prejudices of the late H. G. Wells. But while the 
earth is still fresh on his grave, let one who would willingly 
cheer on the philosophers, historians and sociologists, say a 
kind word for a writer who—to speak without irreverence 
—brought joy to his youth. 

No one who has ever, as a youngster, haunted the libraries 
in search of The War of the Worlds, The First Men in the 
Moon, When the Sleeper Wakes, The Invisible Man or the 
volumes of Wells’ short stories can possibly feel that our 
Superman, Batman and what-not-man are anything but 
phonies. Invincible, invulnerable, armed with preternatural 
powers, they make a triumphant progress through a series of 
adventures whose intrinsic incredibility would not stand the 
test of twenty seconds of critical reflection. Wells had no 
heroes; he preferred to take the ordinary man and drop him 
into a set of extraordinary happenings. Apart from the in- 
ventor of the Time Machine and Cavor, who made the sphere 
that traveled to the moon, the scientist does not loom large 
in Wells’ scientific romances. His part is to bring about the 
marvelous circumstances that engulf the man in the street. 

Even Jules Verne did not have the Wells touch. His 
castaways on the Mysterious Island were a little too pat 
in their scientific knowledge; his travelers to the moon could 
kneck off a stiff problem in ballistics without disturbing 
the ash on their cigars. 

And what imagination Wells had! The Fighting Ma- 
chines of the Martians, with their searing heat-rays and 
their deadly “black smoke,” brought to a standstill by the 
vulnerability of the Martians to earthly bacteria; the thun- 
derstorm that gave Davidson a fourth-dimensional twist, so 
that his body walked about London while his eyes beheld an 
island in the South Seas; the prehistoric bird that hatched 
out of an ancient egg to the discomfiture of a castaway 
Cockney; the farcical plight of the fat man who used an 
esoteric remedy to reduce his weight—and found that he 
remained fat but weighed almost nothing; the “accelerator” 
which speeded up bodily processes and perceptions so that 
bees drifted past on languid wings like summer butterflies; 
for these and a thousand other fantasies one could forgive 
Wells much of his later aberrations. 

Farewell, then, to H. G. Wells. Though he has bored us 
and angered us with his materialism and his prejudices, it 
would be ungracious to remember too quickly the evil that 
will, anyway, live after him and be too ready to inter the 
good with his bones. Cc. Kk. 
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WHY PUT HIM TOGETHERP 


ALL THE Krnc’s MEN. By Robert Penn Warren. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. $3 


HUMPTY-DUMPTY WAS AN EGG. Whether or not the 
author intended the connotation, his title not only recalls 
that fact, but also suggests that his story is about an egg 
—in fact, about a number of eggs, and a harder-boiled 
clutch it has rarely been my misfortune to try to stomach. 

Chief egg is The Boss, Willie Stark, political mogul in a 
State not named. Willie is the third or fourth of recent fic- 
tional re-creations of Huey Long, complete in all details, 
even including the final assassination scene in the marble- 
walled State capitol. He is the same crude-mouthed, un- 
scrupulous, dynamic figure whose love for the “peepul” of 
the American boobocracy is matched only by his immoral 
ego-mania. Surrounding him are various other eggs, all of 
whom were boiled hard in various stages of rottenness. First 
among them, for the purposes of the story, is Jack Burden, 
the chief’s research man, whose honorable estate it is to dig 
up the dirt on all whom The Boss wants to rub out po- 
litically, and not infrequently, physically. 

The story is told by Burden and is one—I, for one, put 
the book down tired out: I was tired of the story, an old 
rehash of the oft-told tale of political noisesomeness; tired 
of the sock-feet on the mahogany desks; of the sub-human 
trigger-men; of the artesian wells of profanity; of the 
phony theologizing of the narrator. 

But most of all I was tired of the casual blasphemy, as 
when Burden mocks at Baptism by saying that a man who 
presumably gets a new personality through a delicate brain 
operation may be considered to have been re-born “in the 
name of the Big Twitch, the Little Twitch, and the Holy 
Ghost. Who, no doubt, is a Twitch, too.” There is more of 
the same, which, while undoubtedly being in character with 
Burden’s secular-education-fathered irreligion, is still an 
abomination in the ears of those who know the reverence 
and love the Holy Trinity summons forth. And I was tired 
unte yawning at the long scene of frustrated sexual liaison, 
in which the author takes a page and a half to detail all 
the preparations. Incidentally, the moral atmosphere of the 
story may be well-gauged by the fact that the “lady” in 
question is horrified by the revelation that her father had 
once accepted a bribe, but accepts and even defends this and 
other floutings of chastity. 

I review the book thus at length for a reason. First, Mr. 
Warren is an author of some note, and the novel will attract 
wide attention; at least, it is safe to say that it will be 
strongly advertised. Second, the man writes with power, 
though it must be pointed out that his technique of para- 
graph-long, meandering sentences makes unduly hard going. 
It is shame that he has so prostituted his talents; it is an 
equal shame that a publishing house will scatter those pros- 
tituted talents abroad so lavishly and irresponsibly. 

A study of political and moral corruption may be legiti- 
mate and valuable for those interested in civic reform and 
abnormal psychology. The general reader should keep his 
nose out of them—at least until the day when publishers 
will give away, free with every copy of such a book, and in 
good working order, a gas mask. 

The story ends with a dim suggestion that Burden has 
come to realize that perhaps there is more to life than man- 
kind twitching at the end of a cord like a marionette. Such 
vestigial spiritual awareness, however, is a niggardly draft 
after the bleak wastes. Haroip C. GARDINER 


HIGH-LEVEL POKER 


SPHERES OF INFLUENCE. By Sydney Morrell. Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce. $3.50 


BEFORE THE WAR, Mr. Morrell was a European corre- 
spondent for the London Daily Express. In 1940 he entered 
the British Government service in this country. Following 
duty with Gen. Donovan’s outfit, he was made head of the 
Foreign Information Service, then Director of OWI’s Over- 
seas Branch, and latterly has been UNRRA’s Director for 
Public Information for Europe. In this book, he has given 
the reader an excellent picture of the game of power poli- 
tics played during the war in the cases of four important 
countries, Iran, Greece, Italy and Yugoslavia. 

He finds the essence of power politics to be its “attempts 
to solve international problems without any particular ref- 
erence to the peoples in the area under dispute. It is a game 
conducted behind closed doors between statesmen and diplo- 
mats, with or without good intentions, and certainly with- 
out a sense of responsibility towards the people they are 
supposed to represent.” As an example, he treats the inde- 
fensible Yalta pact. Unhappily, he fails to do justice to the 
material which this sell-out so generously provides. At least 
he recognizes it as a good illustration of his definition. 

Furthermore, he sees that such agreements possess a dan- 
ger to the American people. In essence, it is that our states- 
men and diplomats arrogate to themselves the belief that 
they “know better than the people themselves what is good 
and what is wrong for their country.” This sort of thing 
during and after what was called “The People’s War” at 
first, but which quickly deteriorated into “World War II,” 
“cannot be called progress.” Morrell challenges the Ameri- 
can people (and all others, too) to begin a soul-searching to 
discover the reasons for the apparent “failing popularity” 
of democracy which such arrangements clearly manifest. 
When we have found out where we do stand, then we should 
ask ourselves ““What do we stand for?” A casual glance at 
the ridiculous farce now being enacted in Paris does not 
provide a very illuminating answer. 

Certainly, the time has come to do away with secret 
diplomacy and all that it entails and to try, for the first 
time, “open covenants openly arrived at.” We could do no 
worse! 

Power politics loom large in each of the four countries 
Morrell has chosen to survey. We have already begun to 
forget too quickly what happened in Iran, where Russia went 
on the offensive and drove Britain into a shaky defensive to 
save herself in the Middle East. In this whole unsavory mess, 
we sat back badly bewildered. 

In Greece, we again came a-cropper and our fair name 
does not smell very sweetly in the nostrils of decent-minded 
Greeks. 

The recent murder of Mihailovitch in Yugoslavia served 
to remind us of the flip-flops of our uncertain policy in that 
sanguinary land. The splendid chapters on the Yugoslav 
incident open up a lot of material for digestion. Here we 
had a golden opportunity to win people to what we know 
to be good in life, only to slip into the morass of confusion 
and allow Stalin to set up his militant stooge Tito in a posi- 
tion where Russia bids fair to dominate this vital region. 

Further discouraging realities come to light in his han- 
dling of another region where the democracies have badly 
bungled things, Italy. Russia is in a position to dominate 
this unhappy country through her monopoly in supplying 
raw materials for Italian industries. 

The long record of failures besmirching the record of the 
democracies offers hope only if our people can awaken to 
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a) (o) 
HERE ARE THE ANSWERS to current ques- 
tions and objections about things Catholic as pro- 
posed by the average American. If your average 
American friend asks a question, hand him a 
Scott pamphlet. Each one, itself a model of 
what intelligent discussion ought to be, is linked 
by logic to the series as a whole. Perhaps he'll 
think of another query or perhaps he’ll just keep 
running into answers—answers written by the 


master religious pamphleteer. 


THE 
FATHER SCOTT 
PAMPHLETS 


1. HAVE YOU A GOD? 
Proofs of existence of God 


2. PROVE THERE’S A SOUL 


The doctrine of immortality 


3. MATTHEW, MARK, LUKE, JOHN 
The Testament is the Word of God 


4. THEY SAID HE BLASPHEMED 
The Divinity of Christ 

s. HUNDREDS OF CHURCHES 
The Catholic Chutch is the true Church. 


6. SCIENCE HELPS THE CHURCH 
No conflict between science and revelation 


7. NO POPE CAN BE WRONG 
Infallibility of the Pope 


s. THIS IS MY BODY 
The Sacrifice of the Mass 


9. GOD FORGIVES SINS 
The doctrine of the Confessional 


10. DIVORCE IS A DISEASE 
The marriage bond is indissoluble 








Complete Set: $1 
Individual titles in bulk: $7 per 100. 
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the need for a realization of their interests and their respon- 
sibilities and hold in check those who would corrupt them. 
“We must concern ourselves more and more with peoples 
and not with their governments . . . [and] must decide 
which are the important essentials of democracy . . . [and] 
must see to it that the political structure is not changed in 
such a way that these essentials are lost.” 

In conclusion, this well-written and highly stimulating 
analysis makes a powerful plea for world government, which 
the author feels will work. THomas H. D. MAHONEY 


LIBERAL EDUCATION—ALMOST 


A CoLLece Procram In AcTION: A REVIEW OF 
WorkiInc Principces at CoLuMBIA COLLEGE. By the 
Committee on Plans. Columbia University Press $2 


UNLIKE VERY MANY OTHERS on college programs, 
this book is not a theoretical account of what a liberal edu- 
cation ought to be, but a description of the program at Co- 
lumbia. The text of Part I of the book is simply the report 
of a Special Committee to the Faculty; the book itself is 
addressed, as Dean Carman says in the Preface, both to aca- 
demic people and to laymen. 

The 94 pages of the first part cover a dozen major items 
from admissions policies to the teaching organization and 
student life. The second part gives a detailed account of Co- 
lumbia’s required introductory courses in Contemporary 
Civilization, the Humanities and the Sciences; and discusses, 
rather fully, the attitude of the College towards require- 
ments in the foreign languages, English composition, physical 
education and hygiene, the distribution of work in the upper 
years, the colloquium on important books and the reading 
course in American History. 

Part I, being concerned mainly with problems peculiar to 
Columbia College, is of comparatively little interest either to 
college people or to laymen, except those among the latter 
who are alumni or are parents of prospective students. Part 
II, on the other hand, is of great interest to all who are con- 
cerned about liberal education, because it describes a sus- 
tained, sound and important effort in liberal education by 
one of the major colleges in the East. 

A comparison of what has been done at Columbia with 
what is being projected at other colleges shows that Colum- 
bia has been practising for some time what many other col- 
leges are only recently belately preaching. The Harvard Re- 
port, for example, concludes that there are three main areas 
of human knowledge with which the liberally educated man 
or woman must have acquaintance: knowledge about the 
physical world, about man’s relation to man, about the world 
of inner aspirations and values. Columbia requires courses in 
the sciences since 1934, in contemporary civilization 
(social studies) since 1919, and in the humanities since 
1937. Yale, Harvard and many other colleges, including— 
not least well known—St. John’s, are now requiring readings 
in important books; Columbia has had (since 1931, though 
it developed out of the original Erskine courses of 1916), its 
Colloquium on Important Books. 

This book will take its place in the first rank of the many 
publications on general or liberal education, and it may be 
highly commended to all who are interested in the subject. 
There are, of course, several minor points on which a re- 
viewer might offer criticism, but such criticism would be 
carping. 

But there are two very important and very serious defects 
in the Columbia program (as in most other programs) of 
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education: first, it offers what can be called only a “provin- 
cial” education, in the sense that the student gets knowledge 
of only one or, at most, two civilizations, and inevitably 
gets also the tragically distorted impression that only his 
own civilization “counts.” Second, no provision is made, 
apparently, for giving to the student either knowledge about 
religion or acquaintance with the fact that religions have 
been, in the histories of several civilizations, among the most 
important factors in their beginnings and developments. 
E. D. Myers 


Mrnerva’s ProGress: TRADITION AND DISSENT IN 
AMERICAN CuLTuRE. By Alfred Cohn. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co. $2. 


ON THE DUST COVER there is a statement of Harold 
Laski’s calling the book a “seminal” commentary upon 
higher education and organized research in America. Cer- 
tainly it is, for Dr. Cohn directs attention to the vagaries 
and fads indulged in by ancient universities, upon which 
some educators seek to model American institutions; he de- 
plores the suppression of dissent and innovation by adminis- 
trators of schools and foundations; and he ridicules the ab- 
somption of “vigorous ephemera, not to mention trivia” into 
university courses of study. 

All in all, his remarks in this connection should make 
the dogmatists of both the left and the right re-examine 
their positions. 

But to call Minerva’s Progress “seminal” is to give it all 
the praise that is due it. In the first place, Dr. Cohn’s in- 
volved style makes the book unjustifiedly hard reading. In 
the second, much of the history that one supposes the book 
was intended to supply is skimmed too lightly. Third, there 
is considerable confusion of terms and categories. For ex- 
ample, Dr. Cohn should have used the word culture rather 
carefully, for it is vital in any discussion of his subject 
and, indeed, is a part of his title. Yet after saying that it 
should denote all of the constituents of a civilization, he 
uses it repeatedly, in Arnold’s sense, to mean only the best 
that has been thought and said in the world. Another source 
of trouble is his failure to distinguish the scope and func- 
tions of the undergraduate school from those of the uni- 
versity proper. He treats both in a single chapter and pro- 
ceeds from one to the other without perceptible pause or 
line-drawing. 

Finally, throughout the monograph one notes the aimless- 
ness of a man who has found neither doctrine nor philosophy 
in which he can put his faith. For though it seems he has 
recognized, in contemplating the St. John’s College experi- 
ment, that intellectual discipline which is neither based on 
nor directed toward fundamental beliefs and a conviction 
about right and wrong is almost certain to produce un- 
scrupulous dialecticians, he devotes several passages to a con- 
demnation of church schools. He is unwilling even to toler- 
ate the colleges in which teachers are free to voice their 
convictions on religion and ethics and are free to encourage 
students to formulate identical ones, for he thinks no one 
has yet discovered the truth. 

The book poses some questions, notably: How can re- 
search be adequately financed except in conjunction with 
teaching? How can original thought and investigation be 
freed without danger to the institution that finances it? 
How can the world’s heritage be presented to youths so that 
they will use rather than misuse or neglect it? But a reader 
has to work hard to find them, and finds scarcely a hint of 
their answers, not merely because answers are beyond the 
scope of the work, but because Dr. Cohn has found none. 

Epwarp W. HamMILTon 
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Such a right choice of detail...such consistent under- 
standing and light, such a true-distribution of 
emphasis, such remarkable interpretation both of 
people and of period . . . A fresh and creative revela- 


tion of the subject.” 
— RICHARD SULLIVAN, N. Y. Times. 


EDMUND 
CAMPION 


by Evelyn Wauéh 


Author of BRIDESHEAD REVISITED 


VELYN WAUGH, himself a Catholic convert. 

warns: “in fragments and whispers we get news 
of other saints in the prison camps of eastern and 
southeastern Europe, of cruelty and degradation 
more frightful than anything in Tudor England and 
of the same pure light shining in the darkness, un- 
comprehended. The hunted, trapped, murdered 


priest is amongst us again...” 


“Eloquent... It is a superb re-creation of the spirit of 
Campion and of the young society of Jesus.” 


— HAROLD C. GARDINER, America, 
“Exquisitely readable...It is no wonder that, in 1936, 


this should have been awarded the Hawthornden 
Prize, the highest English award.” 


— LAFAYETTE L. MARCHAND, Boston Globe. 


A Catholie Book Club Selection 
At all bookstores $2.75 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY: BOSTON 
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The Following 
of Christ 





Translated by Joseph Malaise, S.J., from the eriginal 
Netherlandish text of Groote, as edited by James van 
Ginneken, S.J. 

The spiritual diary of Gerard Groote, a 
deacon of Utrecht. Thirty years after 
Groote’s death, Thomas 4 Kempis, to 
whom authorship has long been at- 
tributed, edited the manuscript, making 
many changes, deletions, additions of his 
own. Here is a beautiful translation of 
Groote’s original text, an introduction 
on the obscure deacon, and a compara- 
tive table on the changes by 4 Kempis. 
Clear, legible type assures easy reading. 


Purse size—Three by Five Inches 


$1.50 


AN AMERICA PRESS PUBLICATION 
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him to see. 
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IMPERIAL VENus. By Edgar Maass. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. $3 


AGAINST AN HISTORICAL BACKGROUND of the 
French Revolution and the dramatic and colorful career of 
her famous brother Napoleon, this fictionized story of 
Pauline Bonaparte unfolds. The Little General’s favorite 
sister is portrayed as one of the most beautiful of women 
physically, yet pathetically uneducated and lacking any con- 
ception of morality. 

In spite of the fact that she is supposed to be a Catholic, 
with a Mother noted for her strictness and severity, and an 
uncle, Abbé Fesch, living in the same house with her, she is 
an utter pagan. Intrigued by a picture of Venus and aware 
of her own physical perfection, she adopts the heathen God- 
dess of Love as her symbol and the inspiration of her life. 
Years later, she poses for the famous reclining statue of 
Venus by Canova. 

Mr. Maass traces Pauline’s life from the time the family 
had to flee by night from Ajaccio in Corsica, when she was 
a child of thirteen—through her changes of fortune, her 
marriages and all her love affairs, on to her death. 

He paints his heroine as so sensual that he says even many 
of her lovers were repelled by her wantonness and tried to 
reform her. Her promiscuity he attributes to a constant 
search for a happiness she knew she could never attain. Upon 
this idea he builds his climax, which is reached when Napo- 
leon tells his Mother and Pauline goodbye as he escapes from 
Elba to carry out the dangerous coup which results in his 
famous “Hundred Days.” Sensing it is a last farewell, he 
whispers to his sister, “Paolette, I love you and no other 
woman.” Then Pauline acknowledges to herself that the 
reason her search for happiness has never been realized was 
because the only person she really loved was her own brother. 

If the author’s purpose in writing Imperial Venus was to 
capture the pagan spirit of the French Revolution he has 
indeed succeeded. However, he adds nothing historically to 
what has already been written. Instead, it seems to me, he 
twists and distorts facts, and attributes motives that fit in 
with the sensationalism of his plot. Mr. Maass is a fluent, 
masterful writer and apparently has done a great amount of 
research for the historical framework of his story—but he 
surely could have chosen a character far more worthy of a 
four-hundred-and-twenty-one-page novel than Paolette 
Bonaparte. ANGELA C, O’Hara 


THe CoNQUEST OF THE Missouri. By Joseph Mills 

Hanson. Murray Hill Books. $3.50 
THE MISSOURI RIVER and Grant Marsh are the joint 
protagonists of Joseph M. Hanson’s Conquest of the Mis- 
souri, the story of Marsh’s career as a riverman—a riverman 
who could take steamboats to places where steamboats had 
never gone before, even to places where they never went 
again, and take them there safely. Almost equally it is the 
story of the opening of the Northwest by the expulsion of 
the Indians and by navigation of the upper Missouri River 
and its tributaries. 

The narrative is centered around the steam-boating career 
of Grant Marsh, whose logs and journals furnish much of 
the source-material for the book. It describes the boats he 
piloted—their structure and mechanism—the methods of 
navigation he used in shallow and tricky channels; the 
progress of the armies he helped to supply and transport in 
two wars; the manners and ideals of his steam-boating col- 
leagues and rivals, of the frontiersmen and scouts—Buffalo 
Bill and Yellowstone Kelly among them—and Army officers 
who often rode up and down the Missouri with him. It tells 
of steam-boat races, of railroad building, of ice-bound boats 
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crushed in disastrous thaws, and of buffalo herds so large 
that when they crossed a river they actually blockaded the 
steamboats. 

Much of this material is presented in anecdotal form. 
There are stories about the eccentricities of famous river 
men—about Mark Twain, for instance—about wagers, 
practical jokes, Marsh’s courtship, walking matches, Indian 
trickery and white men’s treachery. These stories are told 
with a really exceptional lack of finesse. But that lack of 
finesse springs from a naiveté and an earnestness in the 
author which have a kind of compensating charm. For 
Hanson’s efforts to be funny are so ponderously and bun- 
glingly zealous that the reasonably good-natured reader will 
be adequately amused by the consistency with which the 
humor of an incident is lost in the telling. 

Although the narrative is generally jerky and anecdotal, 
there is one relatively large block of sustained narrative 
interest: that dealing with the events leading up to and fol- 
lowing Custer’s last stand. Through Marsh’s eyes, the reader 
sees the assured and sometimes bravura officers, the young 
Easterners who had come out as their guests to watch the 
campaign, the wives who did not want to be left at the fort, 
and the men, confident and well-supplied, who marched out 
to conquer the Indians. 

This section of the book probably illustrates better than 
any other the curious charm of the weaknesses in Hanson’s 
style. There is something pleasantly childlike in his reaction 
to the martial excitement and pathos of the Custer cam- 
paign. The honest simplicity of his reaction is revealed in 
a staggering number of obviously deeply-felt platitudes: 
gallant men, noble leaders, crafty savages, suffering human- 
ity, racing with death, young men never to be seen again 
by the world, soldiers departing never to return, letters to 
the dear ones at home, bones of heroes, throbbing pulses— 
all these and many, many more testify both to Hanson’s 
mental and stylistic limitations and to his simplicity— 
pleasant simplicity, be it noted. 

As an unsophisticated, well-documented and straight- 
forward account of a violent and not very creditable era in 
America’s westward expansion, as an account full of the 
enthusiasm of a man who loved fighting men, The Con- 
quest of the Missouri will satisfy most readers. 

IRENE MANN 
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THEATRE 


THE SPECIAL AUDIENCE. The New York Times re- 
cently carried an article by Canada Lee and Mark Marvin, 
producers of On Whitman Avenue, in which they tell how 
they kept the play alive after first-night critics had con- 
demned it. On Whitman Avenue is a propaganda play in- 
tended to promote better race relations. In the opinion of 
the majority of New York critics the author’s intention was 
commendable but the execution was poor, and I think they 
were right. The play is overwritten, and except for Will 
Geer’s performance, overacted, belaboring its message so 
that it becomes boring instead of persuasive. 

I think Canada Lee and Mark Marvin were also right 
when they refused to be defeated by a barrage of unfavor- 
able reviews. A commercial producer, to whom a play is an 
investment, may be showing sound business sense by with- 
drawing a production when the critics indicate that it lacks 
popular appeal. But the producers of On Whitman Avenue 
were not selling entertainment; they were promoting an 
idea and the idea is worth fighting for. They were wiser and 
showed more spunk than the producers of Truckline Cafe, 
who let the critics figuratively run them out of town. 

Mr. Lee and Mr. Marvin contend that even under the 
hazardous conditions of Broadway production experimental 
plays, propaganda plays and other plays of special appeal can 
succeed if producers make an energetic effort to attract the 
special audience for which such plays are intended. Show 
business, like any other business, requires a sales department 
as well as a production department, say Lee & Co. They 
continue: “Too often producers regard the critics as their 
sales department, and if those salesmen won’t boost the 
product, well then it’s too bad.” 

This is an original contribution to the diagnosis of the 
current ill-health of the theatre, and one that is palpably 
sound, In the commercial theatre, production has been re- 
duced to a standard formula. The producer purchases the 
best script he can find, hires the best talent available, and 
provides the best that money can buy in scenery and cos- 
tumes. He then waits for the verdict of the critics. If they 
frown, he closes the show the following Saturday. 

The producers of On Whitman Avenue departed from 
the formula. When the critics failed to function as a sales 
force, the producers became their own salesmen. They made 
speeches, passed out leaflets, obtained publicity in the union 
weeklies and the Negro and Jewish press, and employed 
numerous other devices to reach people who would be in- 
terested in their play. Refusing to fold up when the critics 
frowned, they found an audience. 

Messrs. Lee and Marvin would probably admit that the 
customers they have attracted to The Cort, whose patronage 
keeps the show running, do not constitute an ideal audience 
for their production. The ultimate purpose of propaganda 
drama is not to persuade those already convinced but those 
who need reform. No play ever has an ideal audience, of 
course, except such trifles as O Mistress Mine and Maid in 
the Ozarks, which attract the frivolous and prurient. The 
producers of On Whitman Avenue at least have the satis- 
faction of knowing that unbiased people who see the play 
leave the theatre confirmed in good will. It is even possible 
that an occasional bigot may wander into The Cort by 
inadvertence and come out partly converted to interracial 
decency. 

Mr. Lee and his partner have demonstrated that when a 
play has an important message to deliver, and the producers 
have faith in it, it’s not necessarily fatal to stand up to the 
critics. THeEopniius Lewis 
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FILMS 


NOTORIOUS. The depth of Hollywood’s political think- 
ing can be gathered from the fact that producers are still 
working in the melodramatic vacuum created by the defeat 
of Germany. The current arch-villain is still the sinister 
Nazi, now relocated in South America and feverishly inter- 
ested in nuclear fission. It would be refreshing if some dar- 
ing producer read his newspaper and hurriedly scripted the 
fact that Soviet spies are not allergic to atomic secrets. But 
then our whipping boys must be selected from the Liberal 
point of view. Even Alfred Hitchcock, lavishing his trade- 
marked suspense on a scenario by Ben Hecht, cannot do 
more than make a well-dressed diversion of a yarn about a 
beautiful secret agent who marries a German spy, partly in 
line of duty and partly on the rebound from the handsome 
American who suspects her past. She is finally saved from 
a lingering death in time to prevent the new war brewing 
in a bottle of uranium. The film gets under way slowly, but 
the theatricals grow in strength even if credibility does not. 
Ingrid Bergman and Cary Grant carry the main burden of 
the make-believe, with distinguished support from Claude 
Rains and Louis Calhern. It is a smooth production and a 
very good adult entertainment, but that would still be true 
if it were an E. Phillips Oppenheim romance of old Mono- 
mania. Come to think of it, it is. (United Artists) 


CLAUDIA AND DAVID. Domestic comedies generally 
have a higher regard for comedy than for domesticity, and 
when one appears with a fairly sane approach to married 
life it is an occasion for relief. The relief arises not from 
the fact that Hollywood has saved the institution of mar- 
riage but that it has saved one of its sillier plots for a later 
production. This continuation of Rose Franken’s character 
sketches about a stable husband and a volatile wife intro- 
duces the common problems of measles and jealousy, ex- 
hibiting Claudia’s fatal habit of dramatizing trifles whether 
they concern moppets or men. An accident befalling her 
husband brings matters into normal perspective. There is a 
sensible moral involved which does not obtrude on the 
humor or pathos, and Walter Lang reasonably points for 
characterization and effective incident rather than for plot 
or preachment. The excellent cast features Robert Young 
and Dorothy McGuire in the title roles. It can be well- 
recommended for the family. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


HOLIDAY IN MEXICO. The chief threat to general light- 
heartedness in this technicolored musical comedy is a young 
girl’s infatuation with a man old enough to be her father, 
but the story proves to be a true libretto after all, with the 
adolescent discovering her own romantic age level and sav- 
ing the holiday mood of all concerned. Director George 
Sydney has the benefit of an amusing script and a capable 
cast, including Walter Pidgeon, Jose Iturbi, Ilona Massey, 
Jane Powell and Roddy McDowall, to balance the musical 
content. This is 2 welcome late summer diversion for 


general audiences. (MGM) 


SING WHILE YOU DANCE. A modest budget produces 
a modest share of entertainment in this tale of Tin Pan 
Alley and a feminine song-plugger who represents herself 
as a debutante to get a job. She wins romance and justifies 
the dubious judgment of her employer by discovering songs 
which are epoch-making, at least in the film. It is a frothy 
piece, directed by D. Ross Lederman, and featuring Ellen 
Drew and Robert Stanton. The family will take it in stride 
on a double bill. (Columbia) THomas J. Frrzmorris 
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PARADE 


(BILL, a taxicab operator, driving his car, which carries 
one fare, 2 man apparently in his late twenties. The cab 
passes a church just as a wedding party is emerging. Throngs 
throw rice at bride and groom.) 

Fare: (after cab has passed beyond church): Driver, do 
you know how much rice the American people threw at 
bridal parties last year? 

Bill: No, I can’t say I do. 

Fare: Over 700 tons—while Chinese are starving. 

Bill: Throw it to the Chinese, I’d say. 

Fare: Correct. The rice association has urged the people to 
stop hurling rice at wedidngs. 

Bill: Why throw rice? Why throw anything? 

Fare: Precisely. I’m particularly interested in what’s being 
thrown because I’m being married myself tomorrow. 

Bill: Fine. Got everything all set, I guess. 

Fare: Well, I’ve had one headache. I couldn’t buy a suit- 
able white shirt, so I’m going to wear the shirt my girl’s 
father and three brothers wore at their wedding. A eplendid 
shirt—sort of family wedding shirt. 

Bill: Something like a family bridal dress, eh? 

Fare: Precisely. My girl will wear a bridal gown that’s 
been in her family 150 years. Her mother, grandmother and 
so on wore it. I’m all for church weddings with solemn 
ritual. These undignified, quickie weddings, with the bride 
and groom dressed in ordinary, everyday clothes tend to 
make them think lightly of marriage. 

Bill: Mister, I think you got something there. 

Fare: Three events should be important in a man’s life— 
his baptism, his wedding, his death. So our wedding will 
have all the external helps that impress on mind and heart 
the deep significance of marriage—the lofty ritual, the 
music, the bridal gown rich in memories. 

Bill: And you'll have the family shirt. 

Fare: Precisely. Well, here’s where I get out. 

Bill: Lotsa luck, mister. (Fare pays for his ride, tips Bill, 
walks off. Bill drives back to his corner stand. ) 

(Louis, another driver, strolls over to chat with Bill. Bill 
tells Louie about the passenger’s shirt.) 

Louie: You mean the guy’s own family ain’t got a white 
shirt? 

Bill: Ain’t got a white shirt that good. Louie, suppose 
your people been getting married in the same shirt for years 
and years. It’d mean a lot to you. 

Louie: Yeah, I guess it would. 

Bill: You could say to your boy: “Me and my old man 
and his old man and so on been married in this shirt for 
centuries.” 

Louie: No use talking about it now, Bill. I ain’t even sure 
my old man wore a shirt at his wedding. 

Bill: Louie, last year the American public threw 700 tons 
of rice at brides and now the big shots want people to stop 
throwing rice. 

Louie: What are they going to throw? 

Bill: Do they gotta throw something? Baptism, wedding, 
the day he croaks, these is the three most important dates a 
guy has. Nobody don’t throw old shoes at a baptism. No- 
body don’t throw stuff at a man dying. Why throw at a 
man marrying? Louie, marriage ain’t no joke. 

Louie: 1 ain’t never held it was a joke. 

Bill: Then why “Just Married” signs? Why tin cans and 
old shoes on wedding autos? Marriage ain’t no light matter. 
(A prospective passenger calls for Louie, who runs over to 
his cab. Bill lights a cigarette, sits thinking). 

Joun A. Toomey 




















CORRESPONDENCE 


GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 


Eprror: In these days of an appalling increase in physical 
and mental disabilities, every program which restores handi- 
capped men and women to self-support has a special 
urgency. 

One of these is conducted by Goodwill Industries of New 
York, where one hundred and fifty civilians and veterans 
daily receive trade training to prepare them for efficient 
work in outside industry. The number of disabled the 
agency can serve, however, depends upon donated personal 
and household discards, because these provide the material 
for the workshop training courses. 

The trainees learn the work which becomes a source of 
livelihood for them, through the reconditioning of used 
clothing, shoes, furniture, electrical appliances, radios, lamps 
and even office equipment. Among the occupations taught 
are woodworking, upholstery, tailoring, power-sewing-ma- 
chine and steam-press operation, shoe repair, mechanical and 
electrical repair, telephone-switchboard and office-machine 
operation. Through this economical system many dependent 
shut-ins—including the paralyzed, epileptic, spastic, blind, 
cardiac, hard of hearing and other disabled—gradually be- 
come not only skilled but emotionally adjusted men and 
women. 

The capacity of the Goodwill Industries workshops at 
present is two hundred and fifty trainees. Because of the 
shortage of training material, however, this number cannot 
now be served. Goodwill therefore makes this earnest appeal 
for repairable articles. Out of the estimated 79,000 handi- 
capped persons in Greater New York alone, thousands can 
become independent earners under expert guidance. 

The reconditioned articles are sold in the agency’s store, 
located in the workshop building, to low-income families as 
well as to individuals and relief organizations which serve 
the overseas needy in every part of the world. The proceeds 
from merchandise sales provide eighty per cent of the re- 
muneration received by the handicapped for their work. 

A postcard addressed to Goodwill Industries of New 
York, Inc., 123 East 124th Street, New York City 35, or 
a telephone call to Atwater 9-9470, will bring the con- 
venient Goodwill bag for the collection of clothing and 
smaller items. The organization’s truck picks up the bag 
when filled and also takes away unwanted bulky pieces. 

New York, N. Y. Heena L. RaTZKA 


“CARE” FOR SCHOLARS 


Eprror: Many European scholars and intellectuals, Catholic 
and non-Catholic, are suffering bitter hardship at this time 
from a lack of the most elementary necessities of life, in 
particular food and clothing. Those who know them are 
swamped by requests for help. Undoubtedly there are many 
Americans who would, as individuals, be glad to give aid to 
these suffering scholars. 

For sending food parcels to Europe, the signers of this 
letter will make use of the Cooperative for American Re- 
mittances to Europe Inc., supported by all welfare organ- 
izations in the U. S. The address of CARE is 50 Broad St., 
New York 4, N. Y. CARE parcels, having a food content 
of 40,000 calories, cost $15.00 and can be addressed to 


individuals. The undersigned will be glad to provide all 
interested persons with the names and addresses of seri- 
ously-deprived European intellectuals or to accept contribu- 
tions in any amount towards the sending of CARE parcels. 
All inquiries should be made through Professor Waldemar 
Gurian, P.O. Box 4, Notre Dame, Indiana. 

WALDEMAR GURIAN 

FRANK O’MALLEY 

M. A. Frirzsmmons 

James A. CORBETT 


Notre Dame, Indiana Wuus D. Nutrinc 


BREAD UPON THE WATERS 


Eprror: The appeals made recently by Mrs. Raoul Desvernine 
and Mrs. T. J. Ross for helpers at the New York Foundling 
Hospital, in letters published in AmMeRica, merit the coop- 
eration of Catholic women who desire to share in the fruits 
of practical religious work. 

I hope’ that the story of my contact with the Foundling 
Institution’s social service in the field of Catholic action will 
emphasize the appeal of those ladies. 

Many years ago a young colored mother left her infant 
daughter, Ella, with the Sisters at the Foundling Hospital. 
The mother had come to New York, where she had neither 
friends nor funds. Her child was raised, educated and trained 
by the Sisters. 

When Ella became three years of age, she was transferred 
from the Foundling Hospital to a school conducted by the 
Oblate Sisters of Providence, a community dedicated to the 
education of colored children. After she had completed her 
education, the Mother Superior placed her in our home, a 
few weeks after the birth of our oldest child. 

Ella a¢companied us to our child’s baptism. She taught 
him his prayers, and she instructed him in catechism in 
preparation for his first Holy Communion. She rendered 
similar service to our other children. 

My wife was a member of another faith. She did not 
become a Catholic, in fact, until after our three older 
children were grown. It was largely because of Ella’s 
example, because of her devotion to her religion, to her 
unswerving zeal, so I have believed, that my wife became a 
Catholic. Ella also exerted a profound influence upon one of 
our daughters, who entered the religious life. 

Solely by accident, Ella was reunited with her own 
mother, after years of search by the parent. She brought 
her mother into the Church within a short while. Ella’s 
influence as a lay missionary spread out in many directions 
in her quest for souls. In one case an entire family substi- 
tuted admiration and respect where formerly open dislike 
for the faith had prevailed. One member of that family, a 
young officer in the recent war, who in childhood was one 
of Ella’s friends, is receiving instruction preliminary to join- 
ing the church. 

The Sisters at the Foundling Hospital and at the Convent 
of the Oblate Sisters, their co-workers and friends, will com- 
prehend the fervor of our prayers and the depth of our 
gratitude as we knelt at Ella’s bedside, a few hours before 
her recent death, in St. Rose’s Hospital for Incurable Cancer. 


New York, N. Y. Name WIrHHeELp 
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shag aco BOOKS: Over 1,000 titles for immediate sale. 

Those long sought for books may be among them. Your 
wants solicited. Edward Burchell, 824 So. East Ave., Balti- 
more 24, Md. 


WANTED: Fully equipped Kindergarten teaeher for pro- 
gressive Catholic private day school in Middle West. Must 
be well prepared to teach songs, rhythms, and games; play 
piano accompaniment. Living accommodations not provided 
at school. State training, experience, salary. Address Catholic 
OR America Press, 70 East 45th Street, New York 


SEND CLOTHES your children outgrow to me. This will 
bring many poor children to Mass and instruction. Financial 
help still badly needed. Father Fred Schmidt, St. Christo- 
pher’s, Lampasas, Tex. 
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MISSIONARY PRIEST, working in four counties, only 80 
Catholics in population of 140,000, needs prayers and gifts to 
expand spiritual beachhead. Will you help? Rev. Louis R. 
Williamson, Hartsville, South Carolina. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION — My hope—a school to plant 
the Catholic tradition. Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mission, 
Durham, North Carolina. 


WANTED! PROOFREADER and Secretary, male, to 
make a permanent connection, with possible advancement 
in our Book and Magazine Department; also male and 
female general secretaries, stenographers, typists and office 
workers. — Indicate age, education, reference, salary ex- 
pected. — Salvatorian Fathers, Publishing Department, St. 
Nazianz, Wisconsin. 


I WILL SEARCH for out-of-print books you want but can’t 
locate. Catholic books a specialty. Edna M. Walter, 436 
Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 


IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Cards, etc. Write for 
Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 Lexington Ave. 
(Near 65th St.), New York 21, N. Y. 


PRIESTS of Europe Need Clothing. Pascal sells materials 
by the yard for cassocks and suits. Also made-up cassocks for 
pon e. Avail yourself of this valuable service. Guaran- 

vatiefacti action. Send for samples now! Victor Pascal, Clergy 
Taller 170 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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THE WORD 


PATHETIC INDEED WAS THE PLIGHT of the poor 
deaf-mute whose cure by Christ is described in the gospel 
for the eleventh Sunday after Pentecost. To him the world 
had been a soundless pageant; his mind, a whirl of incom- 
municable reactions. Drawing him apart, Christ repaired the 
broken bridges of sense which had cut him off from the 
world and the world from him. 

An elaborate ritual accompanied this cure. Our Lord put 
His fingers into the man’s ears and touched his shackled 
tongue to indicate the nature of the cure and to arouse his 
faith and hope. Then, looking up to Heaven, Christ sighed, 
signifying the supernatural source of the cure, and word- 
lessly exhorting the afflicted man to make an act of con- 
trition for his sins. He spoke the word of release: “Ephpheta 

. Be thou opened,” and straightway sound poured into 
the man’s ears and arose in his throat. 

Tragic as is the physical defect which Our Lord en- 
counters and remedies in this gospel, even more dreadful is 
the spiritual deafness which He elsewhere deplores. Long 
years before His coming, Isaias had foretold that He would 
meet with spirtual insensibility from many listeners: “For 
the heart of this people is grown gross, and with their ears 
they have been dull of hearing . . . lest at any time they 
should hear with their ears, and understand with their heart 
and be converted and I should heal them” (Isaias 6:9). 

When He was explaining to His disciples His reasons for 
speaking in parables, He recalled this prophecy and con- 
firmed its accuracy. “Therefore do I speak to them in 
parables: because seeing they see not and hearing they hear 
not, neither do they understand” (Matt. 13:13). This is 
that perversely wilful closing of the heart which Christ 
will not correct without the active cooperation of the free 
creature. 

What we sometimes forget is that this deliberate spurning 
of Christ and His teachings admits of degrees. There is the 
complete worldling who rejects Christ utterly and either 
ignores His doctrine or militantly attacks it. But in lesser 
gradations even we, the children of light, can be infected 
with this spirit. We have no intention of ruling Christ com- 
pletely out of our lives, to be sure; but that negative reso- 
lution is not enough. We must go beyond and ask the 
further question: Do we accept Him in His entirety, 
acknowledge in our souls His absolute and unshared 
sovereignty: or do we rather subscribe only to those aspects 
of His teaching which fit in with our temperament, our 
scheme of life? Is He the supreme concern of our lives or 
just another of many interests occupying only one pigeon- 
hole in our departmentalized devotion? Do we hear, accept 
and translate into action all of His principles or do we turn 
a dull or deaf ear to some of them? 

The outward signs which Christ used to dramatize the 
cure of the deaf man might well remind us of those other 
imperishable outward signs, instituted by Our Lord to give 
grace, which are the sacraments. They are the channels 
whereby His grace comes down to us; they are the remedies 
for that spiritual insensibility which makes the human heart 
“stony” (Ezechiel 11:19). 

Yet there are all too many of us who carelessly let the 
weeks and months slip by without confession and Holy Com- 
munion ; we would never dream of attending weekday Mass; 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament are works of heroic sanctity 
better left to the “pious” ladies of the parish. So much will 
we give to Christ Our Lord and no more; but to the higher 
call of generosity and sacrifice we remain spiritually deaf, 
“dull of hearing.” Wmruam A. Donacny, S.J. 




















KINDLY LIGHT 


A CARDINAL NEWMAN PRAYER BOOK 


This volume contains several hundred med- 
itative passages taken from the Cardinal’s 
writings. With slight changes of text, the 
extracts are converted into prayers or re- 
flections leading to prayers. The book, 








FAVORITE 


Newman Sermons 


Father O’Connell, the well-known 
Newman authority, has here chosen 
30 of the Cardinal’s sermons as those 
best calculated to show Newman’s 
style and to serve as examples for stu- 
dents of sacred oratory. Hitherto the 
student has been forced to refer to 
various volumes; here are the best and 
all the favorites in one book. $2. 


Ready September 1st 








TWO REPRINTS READY SOON 


compiled by Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J., 
selects from the Plain and Parochial Ser- 
mons and thus offers the best of Newman’s 
remarkable style. Contains indices of titles 
and first lines. $2. 





IDEA OF A 
UNIVERSITY 


Cardinal Newman’s great prose mas- 
terpiece—a treatise on education, liter- 
ature, science and their bearing on life 
and conduct. Edited for classroom 
use and private study by Daniel M. 
O’Connell, S.J., this edition contains 
excerpts from Ward’s biography, a list 
of dates, the 21 discourses. $2. 


Ready September 1st 








PRESENT POSITION of CATHOLICS 


The famous hundred-year-old classic, edited 
for college classes and for private study. 
Cardinal Newman’s nine lectures on relig- 
ious prejudice were delivered in England 
in 1851. They make up a volume marked 


by humor, satire, brilliant analysis, and un- 
equalled style. This edition contains forty 
pages of valuable notes, preface and apologia 
by the editor, Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J., as 


well as Newman’s own dedication. $2. 
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HISTORY 


Rev. CHARLES J. MAHONEY, PH.D., General Editor 
James A. CorBETT, M.A.—M. A. Firzstmons, M.A. 


Rev. ANTHONY L. OsTHEIMER, PH.D 


High School Teachers want a textbook 
that is teachable. The students want a 
book that is profusely illustrated with the 
text matter short, crisp and snappy. This 
was the objective our authors and editors 
have aimed at; and these qualities are 
present in this new WORLD HISTORY. 
The style of writing is simple and concise, 
the material is handled in brief paragraphs 
with significant headings. The authors 
have not merely summarized the facts 
and dates of B.C. and A.D. but they have 
interpreted them in the light of the best 
Catholic thought. This WORLD HIS- 
TORY was written by teachers of long 
years of experience and they know the 
standards of modern education and text- 
book material. They have organized the 


work with an eye on student interest. 


The size and format of the book make 
it unique. Over fifty original maps have 


been designed for this book. Better than 
six hundred illustrations and pictographs 
serve to supplement and support the text. 
Time charts, bibliographies, and exercises 
appear at the end of each of the thirteen 
units and will be an invaluable aid for 
review work and exams. Two summary 
units are used to survey the institutional 
development of man’s heritage—his re- 
ligious, social, economic, cultural and 
political life. 


This new WORLD HISTORY de- 
serves every teacher’s attention; it ranks 
with the best of modern High School 
texts in history. Send for a sample copy. 














W. H. SADLIER, INC. 


11 Park Place 64 East Lake St. 
New York 7, N. Y. Chicago 1, IL 
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